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CuartTer XIII. 


PERILOUS SYMPATHIES. 


it the bold Budgett did not straightway proceed to prove herself 

as good as her word, she was actuated, it may be assumed, by 
much the same motives as sometimes deter prudent generals from 
attacking a quiescent enemy. Since Mr. Pennant was willing to 
pay up, what use would there be in wasting powder and shot 
upon him? A day might come, and probably would come, when 
reserve stores of ammunition would be called for; meanwhile, it 
seemed best to’ maintain an attitude of observation and a lofty 
resolve to “ put up with no nonsense.” 

Moreover, the most intrepid man or woman may well hesitate 
to set the house on fire. One does not, under such circumstances, 
know quite for certain what will happen next, and one has a 
natural regard for the integrity of one’s own person. Of course, 
if Mr. Pennant could be counted upon to behave like a reasonable 
being—if, perceiving that he was at his adversary’s mercy, he were 
at once to say, “My good woman, name your own price ”—that 
would be entirely satisfactory. But he was not at all less likely 
to respond, with frigid malignity, “Do your worst! You have 
discovered a secret by means which compel me to discharge you 
without a character: you will not do yourself much good by 
divulging it; though you will, no doubt, cause me some pain and 
annoyance.” 

These considerations gave Budgett pause; and as it did not 
occur to James, when he found his keys where he had left them, 


that anybody could have been investigating his private papers, the 
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outward tranquillity of the establishment remained undisturbed. 
Tnwardly, it is true, the master of the establishment was very far 
from being at ease. Those same papers, to which he had in- 
stinctively turned in the first moment of his distress, represented 
to him the history of what he had always felt, and had sometimes 
—long ago—declared, to be a great mistake. It is permitted to 
anybody to adopt an orphan; it is scarcely permissible to in- 
troduce that orphan to your friends, and perhaps marry her to 
one of them, under a name which she has no right to bear. But 
he had yielded, against his better judgment, to the entreaties of 
his sick, wayward wife, and after her death—well, after her death 
he had felt that he could not be guilty of the disloyalty which she 
so evidently apprehended. “James,” she had murmured, almost 
with her last breath, “the child!” And he had answered—too 
hastily, it might be—with a promise which was absolutely binding 
upon him. 

Nothing was further from his mind than an idea of breaking 
that promise now. Cuckoo had become to all intents and purposes 
his own child, and it was not in order to seek consolation for her 
having disappointed him that he turned to written proof of her 
having no drop of his blood in her veins. Some vague expectation 
of chancing upon an allusion to hereditary tendencies was more 
probably his incentive; but the letters at which he had not 
glanced for so many years contained nothing of that sort, nor 
indeed was any such explanation of a very ordinary phenomenon 
required. Cuckoo might quite conceivably have been his (and 
his late wife’s) daughter, yet have preferred falsehood to truth; 
that she was somebody’s daughter, instead of being somebody’s 
son, sufficed, after all, to account for everything. 

Cuckoo fully expected to be rebuked for the display of bad 
taste in which she had seen fit to indulge at the concert; but of 
this humiliation, or satisfaction, she was disappointed. James, 
when they next met, did not refer to the subject, nor had he 
anything further to say with regard to other subjects which had 
brought about a coolness between them. Distantly courteous, 
much preoccupied, and seldom at leisure (for the Opposition, of 
which he was a formidable member, had just then determined to 
make the lives of Ministers a burden to them), he had evidently 
matters of more importance to think about than the vagaries of 
an ill-behaved girl, and if he was not wholly indifferent as to 
what she did or what became of her, he had every appearance of 
being so. Perhaps no other fashion of evincing displeasure was 
possible to one of his temperament ; but that, unhappily, did not 
prevent it from being the very worst that he could have adopted. 
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Men, when they have been in the wrong, do not, as a rule, object 
to being ignored by those who hold authority over them; but to 
women such treatment is always intolerable, and often provocative 
of disastrous measures of retaliation. 

One evening, after dinner, Cuckoo dutifully requested per- 
mission to accompany the Carews to Hurst Park on the following 
day. “I should like to go, if you don’t object,” she said. 

“Provided that Mrs. Carew is to be of the party, I have no 
objection,” was the reply that she received, after a momentary 

ause. 
' “Tt was she who invited me; and—and I shall not back 
anything,” Cuckoo returned. 

“Oh, no; you will not bet. At any rate, Mr. Carew will not 
put any money on for you,” observed James tranquilly. ‘Upon 
that point he and I understand one another, I believe.” 

He did not, she noticed, request her to bind herself by any 
self-denying ordinance. The presumption was that he looked 
upon her word as a worthless security ; he had not even suggested 
that, for her own sake, she would do wisely to have no further 
dealings with bookmakers. Any measures that might be deemed 
advisable for her protection were to be taken without her know- 
ledge or assent, it seemed. Did he really imagine, then, that, if 
she wanted to risk money upon the result of a race, prohibitions 
laid upon Harry Carew would restrain her from so doing? 

“JT don’t know what understanding you may have with 
Mr. Carew,” she remarked presently. ‘‘ What I meant was that 
I have given up betting. I shall never win or lose another 
shilling on a racecourse.” 

This announcement was acknowledged by a silent inclination of 
the head and a slight smile, which brought the colour into her 
cheeks. She was vexed with herself for having made it, and 
something more than vexed with the implacable, indifferent father 
who would grant her no place for repentance. “C'est a ne plus 
y tenir !” she inwardly exclaimed, making use of the tongue which 
came rather more naturally to her than English. Reproaches and 
restrictions she could have cheerfally endured, conscious of having 
deserved them; but contemptuous toleration caused her to lay 
her ears back and show the whites of her eyes. “ Que voulez- 
vous?” she said to herself; ‘je suis comme ga, mot. Dw moment 
que Von ne maime pas, je risque de devenir méchante !” 

Community of sentiment should have enabled Cuckoo to 
sympathise with Mrs. Carew, whom she found waiting for her in 
Chesham Place and in a deeply aggrieved mood the next day; 
but really it was not very easy to pity that injured woman when 
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she complained that Harry was no longer in love with her. In 
all conscience, what could she expect? If she had bewailed his 
extravagance, his selfishness, his disregard of all conventional 
proprieties, she would have been well within her right; but was 
it not a little bit absurd to accuse him, at that time of day, of 
having ceased to care for one whose wrongs were a secret to 
nobody? However, it pleased Mrs. Carew to talk, on that 
occasion, as though a hitherto affectionate husband had just 
begun to neglect her, and as though such conduct on his part 
were as unaccountable as it was mortifying. Self-deception of 
that kind—if indeed the poor woman did contrive to deceive 
herself—was harmless enough, and great allowances were to be 
made for her; only one is not always, unfortunately, in the frame 
of mind to make allowances for idiots. Cuckoo, therefore, on the 
way down to Hurst Park (whither the delinquent had fled in 
advance) listened with suppressed impatience to the jeremiads of 
her companion, saying to herself that, after all, two versions may 
be given of every quarrel. 

A quarrel of a somewhat serious nature had, it appeared, taken 
place that morning between Mr. and Mrs. Carew, and the version 
of it put forward by the latter scarcely bore the impress of strict 
veracity. Originating in a pecuniary dispute, it had, according 
to her, resulted in a heartless and shameless acknowledgment on 
Harry’s part that he was over head and ears in love with 
somebody whose name did not transpire, and that he wished to 
heaven he had never been so insane as to tie himself for life to a 
shrew. “His own words, I assure you!” the lachrymose Julia 
asseverated. “Don’t you think that, after all the sacrifices I 
have made for his sake, it is too monstrous of him to say such 
jhings?” 

Perhaps; but it was so very unlike that easy-going, peace- 
loving man to have said such things that Cuckoo felt justified in 
provisionally withholding condemnation. 

Harry’s account of the affair was imparted to her shortly after 
the two ladies had reached their destination and had been con- 
ducted by him to the seats reserved for them. He wore, in 
obedience to the decrees of a fugitive fashion, a pair of white 
ducks and a straw hat, tilted on to the back of his head; which 
costume, combined with his abashed air, gave him even more than 
usual the appearance of a naughty schoolboy. So anxious, to all 
outward seeming, was he to re-establish amicable relations with 
his incensed wife, that he sat down meekly beside her, offering 
her his field-glasses, and made no response to Cuckoo’s suggestion 
that they should descend into the paddock until he had mutely 
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requested permission to absent himself. This, however, having 
been accorded by Mrs. Carew, who had some acquaintances near 
her, and who, for her part, disliked venturing within range of the 
heels of thoroughbreds, he breathed more freely, and recovered 
something of his accustomed jauntiness. 

“Oh, yes, a deuce of a row!” said he, in answer to the inquiry 
which Cuckoo addressed to him—* worst row we have had for I 
don’t know how long. I don’t mind owning that I lost my 
temper; somehow or other, I let slip things which I oughtn’t to 
have told her, and she riled me by the way she took them. So 
then I lost my head, as well as my temper, and the fat was in the 
fire before one knew where one was. Did she—er—tell you what 
I said?” 

“She told me that you had called her a shrew, and that you 
had confessed to being in love with somebody else. If that is 
true, you can’t wonder at her being angry.” 

Harry looked relieved. 

“Did I really call her a shrew?” he asked, grinning un- 
repentantly. “That was atrocious of me, and I won’t fail to 
apologise. As for my being in love—come, now; does a man of 
my age fall in love? And if he did, is it within the bounds of 
possibility that any woman could fall in love with him? Nobody 
but Julia would dream of taking a statement like that seriously.” 

“T think you ought to beg her pardon, anyhow,” said 
Cuckoo. 

“ All right, but I doubt whether you would think so if you had 
heard the accusations and the epithets that she flung at me. For 
good, solid, coarse vituperation an earnest Christian woman in a 
rage has no equal. And it wasn’t as if I had really done 
anything to deserve such language either. Well, well! let’s try 
to forget it. These disturbances will occur from time to time in 
the best regulated families, and ours has never set up to belong to 
that high class. How about the little disturbance upon your own 
domestic hearth? Quieting down by this time?” 

“It was not noisy at any time,” replied Cuckoo, with a slight 
shrug of her shoulders. “I suppose it may be said to have 
subsided, since I am allowed to be here—and in your company.” 

“Between you and me,I didn’t very much expect that you 
would be allowed to profit by my improving company any more, 
Your governor wrote me a rather stiff letter. You shall profit, 
though, if you like, and if you'll promise to say nothing to him 
about it; for 1 can put you on toa real good thing for the City 
and Suburban.” 

Cuckoo shook her head. “No, thank you; I have done with 
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good things—and bad ones too. I am not much to be depended 
upon, as my father would tell you; but it is absolutely certain 
that I shall never make another bet.” 

“ Because he forbids it?” 

“No; because I forbade myself. He thought, I believe, that it 
would be a waste of breath to issue any more orders to the dis- 
obedient and deceitful.” 

“Oh, well; if it’s only a question of keeping your own resolu- 
tions, let me advise you to break them for this once. It isn’t 
every day, nor every year either, that one gets such a tip as I have 
at your service now.” 

Cuckoo raised her eyebrows. Apparently, her father’s under- 
standing with Harry Carew was less complete and decisive than 
he supposed. “That ‘stiff letter,’ as you call it, hasn’t choked 
you off, then ?” she asked. 

Harry laughed. Perhaps he was going to reply—as he might 
truthfully have done—that he was not the man to be choked off 
by threats; but at that moment Cuckoo’s attention was drawn 
away from him by a couple who, strolling across the enclosure. 
caught sight of her and paused to accost her. Fitzroy, while 
shaking hands with his cousin, cast an interrogative and dis- 
approving glance at her straw-hatted companion. Lady Elizabeth 
Tufnell, beautifully dressed and charmingly pretty, was eager to 
be informed what was going to win the next race. 

“T am sure you know all about it; and Mr. Pennant has been 
taking advantage of my ignorance to lay me ten to one in gloves 
against the favourite,” she said, in explanation of her anxiety. 
“ Has he swindled me?” 

“It doesn’t look like it, considering that the starting price 
appears to be two to one on,” answered Cuckoo drily ; “but I know 
no more than you do what will win. You had better consult Mr. 
Carew, who probably does know.” 

Lady Elizabeth managed, without opening her lips, to convey 
to her adviser the impression that she would rather not consult 
the gentleman in question, or even speak to him. She made some 
remark about the fine weather and the number of people whom it 
had brought down from London, adding innocently, “ I suppose 
you are with Lady Wardlaw, aren’t you?” 

“T am, as you see, with Mr. Carew,” answered Cuckoo ina loud, 
distinct voice. 

She meant Fitzroy to hear her, and was glad to notice, by the 
cloud which at once overshadowed the young man’s brow, that he 
had heard her. Presently he drew nearer—Lady Elizabeth having 
turned away for a moment to greet one of her numerous friends 
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—and murmured, with visible annoyance, “ You surely don’t mean 
what you say!” 

“That Iam here with Mr.Carew? But why shouldn’t I mean 
what is obvious to all who have not been deprived of the blessing 
of sight? Oh, yes, I am here with Mr. Carew—and you are here 
with Lady Elizabeth Tufnell.” 

“That,” Fitzroy returned, “is a totally different thing. Lord 
Rochdale is somewhere about, and Lady Rochdale is in the 
Stand.” 

“Really? Well, so is Mrs. Carew.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Carew!”—Fitzroy appeared to hesitate for an 
instant, but made up his mind to resume: “I wish you would 
come and join our party.” 

“Many thanks; only I am not convinced that I should receive 
an enthusiastic welcome. You will have to abandon me, I am 
afraid, to the low society which I find so congenial. For the rest, 
I am authorised. My father knows where I am and who is taking 
charge of me.” 

“T doubt very much,” returned the young man, frowning, 
“whether he knows what is apt to be said about ladies of whom 
Carew takes charge. You won't be guided by me, of course; 
but ——” 

He was prevented from finishing his sentence by a sudden 
movement on the part of the throng which forced him to move 
forward a few paces. The horses were filing out of the paddock, 
and Harry Carew, catching Cuckoo unceremoniously by the elbow, 
said: “ Come along! we shall have to make a bolt for it if we 
want to see the race.” 

So they made a bolt for it, and they saw the race, which was 
won with very great ease by the favourite; but of Lady Elizabeth 
and the gentleman who had obliged her with such preposterous 
odds they saw no more. 

“Do you happen to know,” Harry Carew inquired of Cuckoo 
later in the afternoon, “what your young cousin’s fighting 
weight is?” 


Cuckoo had no idea. “Do you contemplate fighting him?” she 
asked. 

“No; I am not at all sure that I should care to tackle him with 
or without the gloves nowadays. But he looked rather as if he 
would like to fight me. What is the matter with him ?—not 
jealousy, one presumes.” 

“Certainly not in the sense that you mean. But he is jealous 


for the credit of the family, perhaps, and a little afraid of my 
disgracing it.” 
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“Which accounts for his scowling at me, eh? At that rate, 
he is as unjust as Julia and considerably less flattering. What 
is to be done? All I can say is that I am ready to submit 
without a murmur to your orders—though not to his or to 
my wife’s.” 

Who but Harry Carew would have thus artlessly let the cat out 
of the bag? Even when he perceived—as he instantly did— 
that he had betrayed himself, he was more amused than dis- 
concerted. 

“‘Oh, yes,” he made haste to add; “the row was about you. 
I only wonder that you didn’t guess it; and I wonder still more 
at Julia’s having allowed us to be chums for so long without 
Opening fire upon us. But youseem to have pacified her by some 
means or other.” 

“TI suppose,” answered Cuckoo, who had reddened slightly, 
“that she became pacified when she saw for herself what an 
insane notion she had taken into her head. You never pretend to 
be younger than you are; so you won't mind my saying that I 
entirely agree with you as to the impossibility of a man of your 
age falling in love with a girl.” 

“And the far more glaring impossibility of a girl of your age 
falling in love with a man of mine. Oh, I have no illusions, I 
assure you,’ Harry declared, with an audible sigh. 

He had no sort of business to sigh audibly ; but really he felt 
that it would have been almost a breach of common politeness to 
abstain from paying that conventional tribute to the fascinations 
of the unobtainable. It was at once agreed that a grotesque 
suspicion required neither notice nor confutation ; and although 
Cuckoo, in spite of what she said, remained a trifle embarrassed, 
her companion was not in the least so. 

“Julia’s gift for goading me into indiscretions of word and deed 
amounts to genius,” he presently remarked. “I am a patient, 
peaceable, resigned sort of mortal; yet every now and then I ask 
myself whether anything wouldn’t be better than the kind of life 
that I am fated to lead. Do you ever feel like that?” 

Cuckoo nodded. At the moment when the question was put to 
her she happened to be feeling very much like that. Deservedly 
despised by her father, blamed (without having deserved it at all) 
by certain persons who might have known her better than they 
appeared to do, she had the sensation of being what, if the whole 
truth had been revealed to her, she would undoubtedly have 
pronounced herself—a species of outcast. The man who was 
leaning over the rails at her elbow resembled her in some respects, 
she fancied. 
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“T think we often feel alike, you and I,” said she. “ Perhaps 
that is because we aren’t either of us good for much.” 

Harry Carew was good for nothing, or he never would have 
answered her as he did. But perhaps the habits of a lifetime are 
more than any of us can withstand at a given moment; perhaps, 
too, he did not realise the depth of his possible iniquity. In any 
case, while owning that his wife’s instincts had not led her astray, 
he professed to be fully aware that he was a middle-aged fool. 

“T only tell you the fact—which is as absurd as it is real—in 
order that you may know how absolutely and always I shall be at 
your commands,” was his somewhat inadequate excuse. “Don’t 
answer; but don’t forget.” 

Cuckoo did not answer, nor was she destined to forget. If she 
was vexed and ashamed, it must be acknowledged that she was 
also a little pleased. After all, there was somebody in the world 
who, knowing pretty well what her failings were, loved her and 
asked for nothing in return ! 


Cuapter XIV. 


WARNING. 


To receive a declaration of love from a married man of mature 
years who does not accompany his confession with any extravagant 
proposals is to receive no great compliment. Married men of 
mature years may—it is to be feared that they sometimes do— 
lose their heads to the extent of offering to desert their wives, 
and the recipients of their ardent vows may find it possible to 
pardon, while condemning, them; but what is altogether in- 
excusable on their part is to proclaim themselves enamoured of a 
lady for whose sake they do not intend to sacrifice either fortune 
or social position. Such announcements, the lady may very 
reasonably assume, are incompatible with the respect which is 
her due. 

Cuckoo, however, did not take that view of Harry Carew’s 
indiscretion. Within the limits imposed upon her by ignorance 
of the world and its ways, she understood the man ; she was quite 
sure that he had spoken as he had done simply because he could 
not help himself, and almost sure that he had spoken nothing but 
the truth. Impulsive and affectionate by temperament, estranged 
from his wife through faults on both sides, of which his own were 
perhaps not the more cogent, it was but natural that he should 
seek elsewhere what was denied to him at home, and that he did 
not, in this instance, seek for anything so obviously beyond his 
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reach as reciprocity was surely a point in his favour. The case, 
therefore, was not one for virtuous indignation. His secret, 
which in all probability would never be referred to again, was 
safe with her, and she saw no reason why she should cease to be 
his friend. On the contrary, she was grateful to him—grateful, 
as the forlorn and despised must always needs be to a solitary 
fellow-creature who loves them. It will be observed that Cuckoo 
had learned and unlearned much since the days of her childish 
boast to Fitzroy that she could make anybody and everybody 
love her. 

But she had not, unfortunately, learned to dispense in a 
philosophic spirit with the universal affection which her nature 
craved, and that may have been one reason for her inability to 
look pleased when Gwen and Ella Pennant informed her that they 
were expecting every day to hear of their brother’s engagement 
to Lady Elizabeth Tufnell. It was after a luncheon with her 
cousins that this piece of news was communicated to her, and she 
responded by mutely shrugging her shoulders and wrinkling up 
her nose. 

Deprecatory ejaculations were at once raised. Wasn’t she 
glad? Didn't she think it would be a good thing? Lady 
Elizabeth was such a dear !—so clever, so pretty, so nice in every 
way! The kindly, homely Pennant girls, conscious that they 
themselves were devoid of those charms which are commonly 
supposed to appeal to the other sex, were devoid also of envy 
and jealousy, and were quite ready to fall down and worship at 
the feet of their prospective sister-in-law. Surely Cuckoo had 
not been set against Lady Elizabeth by Uncle James’s persistent 
attacks upon poor Lord Rochdale’s policy! It was no fault of 
hers that her father happened to be a Liberal. 

“ Well, at all events, it will prevent one from seeing much of 
them, I suppose,” said Cuckoo, “‘and I can’t help being sorry for 
that, because I have always liked Fitzroy, and—and I am afraid 
I don’t see much to like in that conceited, insipid girl. I should 
have thought he might have done a little better for himself.” 

Gwen and Ella were of a different opinion. They frankly 
confessed that they had at one time hoped he might do better— 
that is, that he might marry somebody to whom they were even 
more attached than they were to Lady Elizabeth. 

“But it was easy to see that neither you nor he would ever 
feel any inclination that way; so there was no use in thinking 
any more about it. And really she isn’t a bit conceited. You 
wouldn’t say so if you knew her better.” 

“Oh, I daresay she is all right, and I daresay I shall like her 
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when I know her better—if I ever do,” answered Cuckoo not over 
graciously. 

She went away, a little ashamed of her rudeness, and told 
herself that she did not really care whether Fitzroy married this 
or that fashionable young woman. She had foreseen from the 
outset that he would end by marrying Lady Elizabeth Tufnell, 
and she was only annoyed at his having omitted to take her into 
his confidence. As his cousin and the friend of his childhood, she 
was entitled to feel sore at his having left it to his sisters to tell 
her what she might have expected to hear from his own lips. At 
any rate, she mentally accounted after that fashion for her nerves 
being on edge and her temper liable to get out of hand upon 
slight provocation. 

Slight provocation was given to her, shortly after her return 
home, by one whose manner had of late become even more familiar 
and overbearing than of yore. Budgett, as she had proved, was 
ready to forgive certain injuries; but it was clean beyond her 
power to forget that her nominal mistress, the so-called Miss 
Pennant, was in reality nobody at all, and consciousness of this 
had caused her, ever since her momentous discovery, to assert 
herself more than was prudent or becoming. She asserted 
herself now by bouncing into Cuckoo’s presence with an angry 
remonstrance about the condition of the gown which the latter 
had just discarded. 

“If you must walk through the muddy streets just after a 
shower of rain, you might take the trouble to stand on one 
side when a cab or an omnibus passes you. J never knew such a 
careless, extravagant girl! That new frock of yours is a ruin— 
splashed all over with stains which nothing will ever bring 
out!” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,’ said Cuckoo shortly. 

“Doesn’t it, indeed! Well, not to you, perhaps ; but it matters 
a good deal to them as are expected to brush and clean your 
clothes, let me tell you—not to mention them as has to pay for 
them. I really should have thought that, after just having had 
all your bills paid for you—and paid without a murmur, as one 
may say—you would have tried to be a little more economical. I 
declare I don’t see how I’m to make excuses for you, if I’m asked 
to it!” 

“T cannot imagine anything much more unlikely than that 
you will be asked to make excuses for me, Budgett, and I cannot 
allow you to scold me either. Please remember that I am no 
longer a child.” 


“For upwards of fifteen years,” began Budgett solemnly, 
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“have I been striving to do my duty by you, Miss Cuckoo, and 
to carry out the last injunctions laid upon me by one who——” 

“Oh yes, I know,” interrupted Cuckoo; “you have mentioned 
that once or twice before. But I am sure you never can have 
received injunctions to be so intolerably impertinent, and even if 
you had, the time would now have come for you to disregard 
them. In your own interests, I mean.” 

“ Perhaps,” cried Budgett, folding her arms and throwing back 
her head, “‘ you will have the goodness to explain what you mean 
by my own interests.” 

“Certainly. What I mean is that you have a good place, and 
that you may lose it by trying my patience too far. Now, 1 
know what you are going to say, but you had much better not 
say it, unless you wish to be taken at your word. Let it be 
agreed, if you like, that you are my father’s servant, and that 
only he can dismiss you; nevertheless, you may be sure that that 
is just what he will do at a hint from me.” 

“Qh! you think so, do you?” cried Budgett, with a menacing 
smile. “Then, since you're so kind as to advise me what I had 
better do and not do, I'll offer you a bit of advice in return. 
Don’t you give that hint, or you may be sorry you spoke when 
it’s too late. As for my situation, I don’t know but what I 
oughtn’t, in justice to myself, to have left it before now; but if 
ever I do leave it, I shan’t wait to be dismissed, that you may 
depend! ” 

She had a good deal more to'say; but she refrained from 
saying it, partly because she was not yet quite prepared to 
divulge all she knew, partly because she felt that in another 
moment she would break forth into undignified weeping. No 
sooner had she taken herself off, with the flutter of petticoats and 
squeaking of shoe leather which characterise her class when 
enraged, than Cuckoo, who was scarcely less angry, marched 
downstairs to her father’s study. She had heard him come in, 
not long before, and she judged it best to strike while the iron 
was hot—in other words, while she was still sufficiently irritated 
to think striking worth while. Budgett must really be brought 
to her senses ! 

James listened patiently to the formal complaint addressed to 
him. He was very tired, very much occupied with matters of 
public importance, and not at all inclined to take a side in 
trumpery domestic wrangles; but his grave, sedate manner 
conveyed no intimation to that effect. 

“Tf you wish me to speak to the woman, I will, of course, do 
so,” he said; “ but I think it would be better for her to take 
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her orders and rebukes, when rebukes are required, from you 
now.” 

“She won’t take anything from me,” Cuckoo declared. 

“Then I will tell her that she must either make up her mind 
to do so for the future or look out for another situation. From 
what you say, and from the tone which she herself took up the 
last time I had an interview with her, I do not think that there 
is much prospect of your being able to retain her services, 
such as they are; but that must be a question for your own 
decision.” 

“ She is sometimes intolerable ; but I believe she is fond of me 
in her heart,” observed Cuckoo, beginning to relent. “And—and 
I don’t know that there is anybody else in the world of whom I 
can venture to say that,” she added. 

James stared straight before him, like a graven image; 
evidently his heart was proof against appeals and insinuations 
of that nature. He remarked, after a pause, that perhaps the 
best plan would be to pension Budgett off. 

“She has claims upon my purse which I am quite ready to 
admit. I am afraid I can’t recognise unlimited claims on her 
part upon my time and my forbearance. Now, do you wish me 
to send for her or not?” 

“T wish you to send for her, please,” answered Cuckoo, “ but 
not to send her away if you can help it. I am sorry to have 
had to trouble you, only I don’t see what else I could have 
done. Like the rest of the world she is afraid of you, and she 
has a supreme contempt for me. In that respect also she 
resembles the rest of the world, I imagine.” 

No rejoinder or contradiction being forthcoming, Cuckoo with- 
drew, and soon afterwards Budgett was summoned into the 
presence of the stern employer whose destiny she kept up her 
courage by reminding herself that she held “in the hollow of 
her hand.” 

The unconscious victim rushed upon his doom. He was so 
curt, so peremptory, so totally regardless, in his few brief 
remarks, of what was due to long and tried fidelity, that a self- 
respecting woman could do no less than give him warning then 
and there. 

“Very well,” was his unhesitating reply, “so be it. You 
cannot have forgotten, Budgett, what I said to you a short time 
ago upon this subject, and since you now state that you wish 
to leave, I will not offer you an opportunity of changing your 
mind. I think myself that the time has quite come for you to 
give up a place which you could only keep upon conditions to 
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which you do not choose to submit. But I also feel that the past 
cannot be ignored——” 

“Oh, if it comes to speaking about the past!” interjected 
Budgett meaningly. 

*‘ And therefore,” continued James, “I must not let you leave 
this house without making suitable provision for your future. 
Whether you decide to remain in domestic service or not, I shall 
continue to pay you the same annual amount that you have 
lately been receiving as wages, and this, I hope, will at least 
suffice to keep you beyond fear of want.” 

The annual amount which Budgett had recently been receiving 
was so handsome that it really might almost have sufficed to 
maintain her in idleness; but everything, after all, is relative, 
and why should she be grateful for such an offer when she could 
if she chose—or, at any rate, thought she could—extort double 
or treble as much from Mr. Pennant by a mere threat of 
divulging his secret? So she returned, in accents trembling 
with rage: 

“Not one penny, sir! not one penny, I am obliged to you! 
If, after all I have done—yes, and I may say all I haven’t done, 
too!—for you and yours, you can find it in your heart and 
conscience to turn me out of doors, I will not demean myself 
so far as to accept your charity. I will only say this—the 
consequences must be upon your own head. Don’t blame me 
if I feel at liberty now to mention things as I might otherwise 
have took with me to my grave!” 

James did not understand her. He was quite aware that 
things might truthfully be said about his late wife which would 
neither redound to her credit nor contribute to his comfort, 
and he assumed that he was menaced with a revelation of these; 
but he was the last man in the world to yield to intimidation. 

“My good woman,” he replied coldly, “I am not turning you 
out of doors, you have given me notice. IfIdo not allow you 
to reconsider your intention—and what you have just said would, 
in any case, have determined me not to do that—it is because 
I see no use in postponing what is clearly inevitable. You can 
either leave at once or at the end of a month, as you please. 
Either way your wages will continue to be paid to you; for you 
are, of course, at liberty to reconsider your refusal—and I have 
no doubt that you will reconsider it.” 

“Then I shall leave to-morrow morning, if you please!” cried 
Budgett, choking down a host of emotions. 

Why did she quit the room without so much as attempting 
to particularise the defiance which had been met with such 
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supercilious disregard? Well, she had several reasons for beating 
that inglorious retreat, of which sheer cowardice was only one. 
To begin with (and this was what she preserved her self-esteem 
by reflecting) it was far from certain that so proud a man as 
James Pennant would have consented to pay blackmail, while, 
on the other hand, he would assuredly dismiss, without character 
or pension, any servant guilty of ransacking his private papers. 
Common prudence counselled the securing of a fresh place as a 
preliminary step to further operations. But, to do the woman 
justice, other and more disinterested motives had some weight with 
her. She was, like nearly all of us, neither wholly bad nor 
entirely good; she shrank a little from the idea of ruining a 
young life; and although she did not see why her important 
discovery should be allowed to count for nothing, it went against 
the grain with her to utilise it for purposes of mere revenge. 
Upon the whole, therefore, she resolved that Cuckoo should have 
one more chance. 

Her method of intimating this concession was to announce 
without loss of time to the subject of her intended benevolence 
that all was over. 

“ No!—after what has been said to me to-day I couldn’t, nor 
wouldn’t, stay in the house any longer than it will take me to 
pack up my things, not if you was tobeg meeverso! To-morrow 
morning as early as possible I leave, and so I have told your— 
so I have told Mr. Pennant.” 

“You are extremely foolish, I think,” was Cuckoo’s only 
remark, 

“Not so foolish, maybe, as others whom I could name,” re- 
turned Budgett darkly. ‘Make an enemy of me, and you make 
an enemy of no fool, that I can assure you! Didn’t I warn you, 
when you spoke of giving hints, that you would be sorry for it 
if you did? And, in the face of that, what must you do but 
run downstairs and complain of me! Now, it just comes to 
this——” 

“Tt just comes to this,” interrupted Cuckoo, who was not in 
the best of tempers, “that you are nobody’s enemy but your own. 
What do you expect me to do? I told my father that I didn’t 
wish you to be sent away; but it seems that you have sent 
yourself away. Really I can’t help that.” 

“For the sake of my poor, dear mistress as is no more,” 
Budgett solemnly declared, “I have submitted to a deal! I 
won't say but what I might even now—for her sake—be willing 
to overlook the ingratitude and the rudeness that I have had to 
bear this day. But if, after all I have done and borne for you, 
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Miss Cuckoo, you no more mind parting with me than you would 
with a common kitchen-maid—then all I can say is that you must 
have a bad heart, andI shall not regret being forced to leave 
you!” 

“I don’t know what you have done and borne, Budgett,” Cuckoo 
returned impatiently. “I should have said that you had had a 
remarkably easy and well-paid place for a great many years, and 
that you had been allowed to take liberties which have done you 
no good. Anyhow, I am not going to beg you to stay against 
your will.” 

The altercation was continued in this style for another ten 
minutes or so, by which time both parties to it were thoroughly 
exasperated. Budgett, who had been the reverse of conciliatory 
throughout, and whose repeated innuendoes to the effect that it 
would be found dangerous to quarrel with her fell flat, wound up 
with a nobly dramatic gesture. 

“T wash my hands of you!” she cried. “I have done with 
you! You area scorpion!” 

What put the finishing touch to her fury was that Cuckoo 
could not help laughing a little. She left the room, and on the 
following morning—the overtures for which she secretly con- 
tinued to hope until the last minute not having been made—left 
the house, shaking the dust off her feet, as she departed, for a 
testimony against it. 

It was now a matter of certainty that she would not fail to 
serve her late employers an ill turn; but neither of them felt 
much fear of her, nor did a note which Cuckoo received within 
a week from Lady Rochdale strike her as being the precursor of 
misfortune. Her ladyship wrote to make inquiries respecting 
“a woman named Budgett, who has applied to me for a situation 
as lady’s maid. She tells me that she has been any number of 
years in your service and has now left by her own wish. The 
wages which she states that she has received sound to me quite 
ridiculous ; but as she is ready to take less and seems to under- 
stand her duties, I am inclined to give her a trial, provided that 
you can give me satisfactory answers to the following questions.” 

The questions which followed admitted of being answered in 
a manner both truthful and satisfactory, and Budgett was 
magnanimously eulogised. 

“The least that I could do was to praise her up to the skies,” 
Cuckoo afterwards remarked. ‘ Impossible though she had made 
herself of late, I do feel rather guilty about her, and I shall be 
very glad if she succeeds so soon in getting a good place.” 

“With Lady Rochdale?” said James. “ Well, yes; I suppose 
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that would be called a good place. She is to be congratulated, no 
doubt.” 

He was thinking that he himself was scarcely to be con- 
gratulated; for of all women Lady Rochdale was about the last 
whom he would have wished to be informed of poor Ada’s 
escapades. Yet the stirring up of those ancient scandals—if, as 
seemed not unlikely, they were about to be stirred up—could not, 
after all, he reflected, do either him or Cuckoo much practical 
harm. He never gave a thought to the trouble which might 
overtake them both, should the facts relating to his supposed 
daughter’s parentage transpire ; for these facts, he felt sure, were 
known to nobody in England save himself. 


Cuapter XY. 


VEZ VICTORIBUS! 


“So you are going to smite them, hip and thigh,” said Lady 
Wardlaw in accents of cheerful anticipation. ‘ High time too!” 

“There is no doubt,’ answered James Pennant, “about its 
being high time for them to be smitten. The only question is 
whether the blow, if it succeeds, won’t fall too late to avert the 
consequences of their insane policy. However, they have had to 
give us a day for our Vote of Censure.” 

“ Which will be moved by you, I hope.” 

“Oh, of course not by me; that will be my leader’s duty. But 
I shall speak, and I shall have a good deal to say.” 

“Naturally you will. Everybody must recognise, and does 
recognise, that you have made this subject your own. Let that 
miserably incompetent old Rochdale have it hot and strong, that’s 
all! I am sure he deserves the worst that can be proclaimed 
against him.” 

“T think he does ; and I do not propose to show him any mercy,” 
replied James rather grimly. 

That Lord Rochdale had proved himself a miserably incom- 
petent Colonial Secretary was indeed scarcely to be denied, even 
by those whom party allegiance compelled to defend him, and 
his recent exploits, which had brought about so irritated a state 
of public feeling in one of the principal dependencies of the 
Empire that civil war seemed to be almost in sight, were not at 
all unlikely to wreck the then existing administration. They 
would perhaps have wrecked it already, had the ministerial 
majority in the House of Commons been less strong; but this 
majority was now beginning to waver and diminish—shaken, it 
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was believed, in no small degree by the vigorous and telling 
attacks of the Right Honourable James Pennant. 

“Tt looks to me, my dear James,” resumed Lady Wardlaw, “as 
if you had reached that tide in your fortunes which, taken at the 
flood, ought to land you in the next Cabinet. Then, I presume, 
you will be happy.” 

Sitting in the Berkeley Square drawing-room that afternoon 
with his elbows on his knees and his chin resting upon his folded 
hands, he did not look particularly happy, nor did the brilliant 
prospect predicted for him by his cousin bring a smile to his 
grave eyes and lips. 

“T suppose I should like to be a Cabinet Minister,” he observed 
presently ; “that sort of thing is the outward and visible sign of 
success, and one has to be contented with such sorts of things 
as come within the range of possibility. Unfortunately, one 
never is.” 

“James, you exasperate me! What, in the name of goodness, 
would you have? You went in, heart and soul, for politics simply 
because you couldn’t be induced to go in for anything else, and 
now that political life has done, or is upon the point of doing, its 
utmost for you, you have the air of being a blighted, disappointed 
mortal. It really isn’t reasonable of you! ” 

“Yet I thought that if there was a quality upon which I might 
venture to pride myself a little, it was precisely my reason- 
ableness.” 

“That only shows what an imperfect comprehension you have 
of your own nature. Now, J have always read you like a book, 
and if you would only have consented to be guided by me!—but 
it is too late in the day by this time, I am afraid.” 

“Mercy upon us, yes! Whatever we do, let us not hark back 
to schemes for my welfare from which I am now, happily, 
protected by advanced age. If I had consented to be guided by 
you, Jane, I should doubtless at this moment be the husband of 
some charming lady whom I could not hope to charm, and with 
whom it is certain that Cuckoo would never have hit it off. Oh, 
I quite admit that, if matters are not in all respects what one 
could wish, they might be a great deal worse.” 

“Don’t you think,” suggested Lady Wardlaw reluctantly, 
“that we are apt to expect rather too much? Isn’t it wiser, I 
mean, to make the best of events—and people—such as they are? 
Because it’s impossible for them to be made to order, you know.” 

She spoke with reluctance ; for she guessed what he was driving 
at and would fain have avoided the subject. She had no very 
solid comfort to offer him; she could not but be aware that 
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Cuckoo’s failure to hit it off with him had been as complete as 
though he had been that imaginary stepmother, and she doubted 
whether the girl was altogether to blame for that. Moreover, she 
was uncomfortably conscious of having been herself to blame in 
certain ways. When one undertakes to look after a débutante, 
one does not, after all, permit her to show herself here, there and 
everywhere with a Harry Carew. 

“You are quite right,” answered James, who perhaps under- 
stood his old ally well enough to know what was passing through 
her mind; “one has to take them as one finds them—and one 
finds the female variety of them made after an unvarying pattern, 
more’s the pity!” 

Loyalty to her own sex impelled Lady Wardlaw to remark that 
men also, with a very few exceptions, were cast in an identical 
mould, which was not exactly an ideal one. “As for you, you 


a are only exceptional in the sense of being an exaggeration of the 


> ordinary male type, and that is what makes you so horribly unjust 
> to us. If you had a son, you would look on placidly while he 
sowed his wild oats and accept his youthful peccadilloes as only 
natural; why can’t you admit that we, too, in our much more 
modest and harmless way, must pass through the same phase?” 

“Oh, if you are sure that your ways are so much more modest 
and harmless!” 

“T am sure that it will be all right, James, unless you contrive 
by ill-timed sneers and sarcasms to make it all wrong. I daresay 
I have been rather negligent, and perhaps Harry Carew may have 
done a little mischief—not half as much as you can do, though, 
if you give your mind to it. But after the next Drawing-room a 
fresh start will be made and the horizon considerably widened. 
Continue to busy yourself with the public affairs in which you are 
quite at home, and leave domestic policy, in which you are all 
abroad, to me. I make so bold as to assert that I am a trust- 
worthy delegate.” 

That was about as near an approach to outspoken confidence as 
they reached. James longed to be consoled and reassured; but 
he could hardly ask for what he wanted without announcing in 
so many words that Cuckoo had deliberately deceived him and 
that he had lost all confidence in the girl. Even to Jane Wardlaw 
it was impossible, consistently with his notions of honourable 
reticence, to make such a statement; so he was fain to rest 
satisfied with her buoyant promises, which he took to mean that 
a husband of whom nobody could disapprove would be forthcoming 
in the near future. And in truth he was a person much to be 
desired, that forthcoming husband. Women, it would seem, are 
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created primarily in order that they may marry and bear children; 
the process draws forth their essential virtues and softens down, 
if it does not wholly extirpate, their failings; many a dis- 
appointing daughter has proved herself an admirable wife and 
mother ; and, as Lady Wardlaw had sensibly remarked, disappoint- 
ment is the just reward of those who expect too much. Never- 
theless, a seat in some possible future Cabinet could scarcely be 
accounted as adequate compensation, and James, marching home- 
wards with head bent, sighed as he said to himself in the words of 
a poet whose writings had often found an echo in his heart: 


“Thou hast been, shalt be, art, alone.” 


For the matter of that, there was in Ennismore Gardens another 
poor mortal not less lonely than he, nor less convinced that 
permanent loneliness was her destiny ; though very much less 
resigned to the prospect. For Cuckoo it remained, as it had ever 
been, a matter of well-nigh paramount necessity that she should 
be loved. She had in her an unbounded store of love, ready to 
be lavished upon somebody, and nobody (save one quite inadmis- 
sible scamp) seemed to be in the least ambitious of laying claim 
upon it. That was a very sad, and even a somewhat dangerous, 
state of things; but the sadness of it was a good deal more 
apparent to her than the danger. She had not seen Harry Carew 
since that impulsive avowal of his at Hurst Park and did not— 
so she told herself—want to see him. Or at least, if she 
occasionally did, that was only by reason of a certain tacit 
understanding between them, due probably to similarity of 
character. Harry, she was sure, would understand how easy 
it is to do wrong without being really bad at heart—a thing 
obviously incomprehensible to her father. Of him she despaired, 
and gathered that he intended her to despair. She did not even 
attempt to show him that she was sorry for what she had done, 
conscious that such efforts were foredoomed to failure; their 
estrangement was the more marked because they were as polite 
and pleasant as possible to one another when they met. 

They met at dinner that same evening, and from soup to 
dessert they talked wholly and solely about the threatened 
destruction of a world-wide Empire. It is true that an impend- 
ing conflict in a distant region might not necessarily bring about 
that sad result, and it is also true that such reasons as existed for 
apprehending it could scarcely be made clear to Cuckoo, who 
neither knew nor appeared to care what were the merits and 
demerits of the actual controversy ; but some subject of conversa- 
tion had to be discovered, and the ineptitude of the Secretary of 
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State for the Colonies answered the required purpose well 
enough. 

Cuckoo at length struck a somewhat more personal note in the 
discussion by remarking: 

“T shall be curious to see what Fitzroy will do after you have 
torn his future father-in-law limb from limb. I should think his 
best plan would be to cut our acquaintance.” 

“Tam not aware that Lord Rochdale is to be Fitzroy’s father- 
in-law,” answered James; “ but even in that event, I hope he 
would not act so foolishly as to quarrel with his nearest relations. 
He has too much common sense, I imagine, to adopt a course 
which would be as inconvenient to himself as it would be 
to me.” 

“Ob, one can practically cut people without an open quarrel, 
and he undoubtedly means to marry Lady Elizabeth, and there 
would be a good deal of inconvenience, surely, in his keeping up a 
show of intimacy with us—not to mention the inconvenance of it! 
Oh, no; he had much better go over to the enemy at once, bag 
and baggage, instead of trying ridiculously to stand with a foot 
in each camp. But I daresay he will be ridiculous enough to 
make the attempt.” 

“Political enemies,” remarked James, “may be friends in 
private life. It so happens that I rather dislike Lord Rochdale 
personally and that he dislikes me; but I should be very sorry 
to force you into espousing my quarrels, public or private.” 

“You can’t very well help it, can you? Besides, I really don’t 


James brought his eyes to bear upon the speaker. When a 
woman asserts that she does not care, she usually means, of course, 
that she does, and for a moment it crossed his mind as a possibility 
that he was being made the subject of an indirect reproach. But 
Cuckoo met his gaze without embarrassment and replied un- 
hesitatingly to his unspoken question. 

“The grapes are not sour,” said she; ‘“‘the Radicals and the 
Rochdales are quite welcome to our poor Fitz. He is beautiful, 
and wise, and good; but I find that I haven’t any use for him 
myself.” 

James smothered a sigh. Nothing seemed more probable than 
that Cuckoo could find “no use” for a young man who was wise 
and good; yet nobody stood in greater need of a permanent 
protector who possessed those titles to esteem. However, it was 
a good thing, no doubt, that she had not lost her heart to her 


cousin, since his affections, to all appearance, had been bestowed 
élsewhere. 
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A few days after this Miss Pennant was conducted by Lady 
Wardlaw to the House of Commons, in order that she might enjoy 
the privilege of looking down upon a scene and listening to 
orations which promised to be of historical interest. The 
adjourned debate upon the Vote of Censure was in full swing that 
evening, and Ministers were considered, so far, to have had a little 
the best of it. They had succeeded, that is to say, in justifying 
their policy to the extent that, given certain premisses, it was 
difficult to see how they could have acted otherwise than as they 
had done. Fears, however, were entertained on one side of the 
House, and hopes on the other, that these premisses were about 
to be ruthlessly cut from beneath their feet, and that was why 
belated members had to content themselves with standing room 
when James Pennant rose to make his expected onslaught. 

It proved a fine fighting speech, that onslaught of his, finely 
delivered, and supported by the logic of ascertained facts which he 
had at his fingers’ ends. His task was, in one sense, comparatively 
easy, since he had public opinion, as well as facts, at his back; 
yet we know that majorities cannot always be induced to convert 
themselves into minorities, even with the aid of such powerful 
allies, and perhaps the method employed by the orator was the 
only one which, at a moment of crisis, inopportune for a change 
of leadership, was likely to achieve the desired result. This was 
simply to seize the chief offender by the throat and nail his ears 
to the pump. For such chivalry and loyalty as may be employed 
in sticking to an erring colleague Mr. Pennant was willing to 
allow Her Majesty’s Ministers full credit; still, as they had seen 
fit to make his policy their own, they must stand or fall with 
him, and possibly they were not altogether reluctant to fall. 
That his policy would have to be reversed with promptitude and 
decision many of their followers, if not they themselves, doubtless 
knew: the essential thing was that as little time as possible 
should be lost in relieving them and the nation of responsibility 
for recent criminally foolish proceedings. 

Always a clear and incisive speaker, James rose on this occasion 
to heights of almost passionate eloquence, and his denunciation 
of the Colonial Secretary was listened to with obvious glee by not 
a few of his opponents, for, in truth, matters had reached such a 
pass that a scapegoat was urgently needed. The Under-Secretary 
for the Colonies did what he could for his chief by striking in 
again and again with interruptions and corrections; but these 
availed him little. Whether Lord Rochdale was or was not as 
black as his assailant painted him, he stood convicted of un- 
pardonable bungling, and by the time that the House adjourned 
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the general opinion was that Ministers could not hope to 
escape defeat. 

Long before that hour the exultant Lady Wardlaw was enter- 
taining a select circle of friends at supper in Berkeley Square, 
whither Cuckoo had returned with her. Lady Wardlaw and her 
guests had attended the sitting of the House of Commons much 
as they might have attended a new play, and had found it much 
more worth their while than the best piece of the season. They 
were loud in their praises of the chief actor, declaring that to him 
alone belonged the glory of the assured victory, and predicting 
for him future honours which, indeed, seemed to have been at last 
brought well within his grasp. 

“Tout vient a fin pour qui sait attendre,’ his cousin com- 
placently remarked. ‘I have always hoped to see James Prime 
Minister before the end of the century, and now I am quite sure 
that I shall.” 

Sir William remarked that he was reluctant to throw cold 
water upon excusable ambitions and enthusiasms, but for his part 
he must take leave to doubt whether a Prime Minister could be 
evolved out of the material in question. ‘“‘ James is as brilliant a 
debater as you please, and an able head of a department into the 
bargain, but he is much too confoundedly honest to succeed as 
leader of a party. He wouldn’t budge an inch to conciliate 
anybody, and he would disown his best friend like a shot if he 
suspected him of having played either the knave or the fool.” 

“T think that is true, don’t you?” said Cuckoo to her neigh- 
bour, addressing him for the first time since he had seated himself 
beside her. 

“T should hope so,” Fitzroy replied. “I am not much of a 
politician myself, and I don’t quite understand what all the row 
is about; but I know I would a good deal rather be as straight as 
Uncle James than be First Lord of the Treasury, or whatever it 
is that he is threatened with becoming.” 

“Qh, you are as straight as he is,” returned Cuckoo, upon 
whom this statement acted like the flick of a lash on a raw spot. 
“Nobody could be straighter than you are, both of you, or more 
incapable of making allowances for the crooked rest of us. One 
admires your rigidity; but one feels that it can only be admired 
comfortably from a distance, at which, to do you justice, you are 
careful to hold inferior beings.” 

“I am sure I have never held you at a distance, Cuckoo,” 
remonstrated the young man reproachfully. 

“You are sure, I daresay, that you have never done anything 
you ought not to have done, nor left} undone anything you ought 
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to have done. How nice that must be for vou! Not that you 
wouldn’t have been fully jnstified in turning a sorrowful back 
upon the likes of me, and not that you won’t have to do it now, 
justifiably or not. Lord Rochdale can’t forgive that speech, 
can he?” 

Fitzroy sighed. In his opinion, it was rather doubtful whether 
Lord Rochdale could, while it was almost certain that Lady 
Rochdale would not. He did not, however, say so, but only 
answered Cuckoo’s question with another. 

“What has Lord Rochdale’s displeasure to do with my turning 
my back upon you?—supposing, for the sake of argument, that 
anything would ever make me do such a thing.” 

Cuckoo tucked in her chin, inflated her cheeks, half closed her 
eyes, and replied, in a thick, gobbling voice— 

“My dear boy, I wouldn’t for the world ask you to quarrel 
with your people; but you must understand that, after the way 
in which we have been insulted by Mr. Pennant, it will be out of 
the question for us to keep up the acquaintance. Be civil to them 
by all means when you meet them, only don’t go out of your way 
to meet them.” 

It was Lady Rochdale to the life, and Fitzroy, vexed though he 
was, could not help laughing a little at the excellence of Cuckoo’s 
mimicry. 

“But I don’t take orders from that quarter,” he protested. 

“You will get them,” the girl declared, adding, after a moment, 
“It really doesn’t matter.” 

He said something about its mattering a good deal to him, if it 
did not to her, but she had already risen from the supper-table, 
and he had no subsequent opportunity of speaking to her before 
he took his leave. He went away rather sadly, for he perceived 
that he had somehow offended his cousin, and he could not doubt 
that that eloquent diatribe of his uncle’s would produce the 
results which she foretold. 

It was producing them at the very moment when Fitzroy, 
smoking a meditative cigarette beneath the stars, was on his way 
towards the Guards’ Club. Lady Rochdale, home from an official 
dinner, followed by an official reception, had heard from her vexed 
lord what he had just heard himself—namely, that he had received 
his official death-blow—and it was, therefore, not surprising that 
her ladyship, who, when out of temper, had little control over her 
tongue, should be saying bitter and indiscreet things to her maid, 
while divesting herself of her jewelled trappings. 

“Tf you have a grudge against that Pennant man, Budgett—as 
I gather from what you have insinuated to me that you have— 
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now is your time to avenge yourself upon him. I would give a 
good deal to be able to pay him out for what he has done, and you 
seem to be bursting with some mystery or other. What is it? 
You shall have twenty pounds for it if it is worth twenty 
pounds.” 

Not for twenty thousand pounds, Budgett virtuously declared, 
would she consent to divulge any secret which might work injury 
to a fellow-creature; and although this may have been a slight 
exaggeration, it was probably true that she was as incorruptible 
as most people. But then it was also true that she was, as Lady 
Rochdale had asserted, bursting with her mystery, while it is just 
possible that the sense of duty to which she laid claim may have 
had a certain distorted actuality in her mind. Be that as it may, 
Lady Rochdale, by the time that she went to bed, had been 
placed in possession of a story which kept her wide awake with 
anticipated triumph. James Pennant was going to deprive her 
and her husband of place and pay. Well, that could not be 
helped ; but at all events his nose should be rubbed in the dust 
for it! 

















Che Patriarch of Zouy. 
CHRISTOPHE PHILIPPE OBERKAMPYF, 1738-1815. 


One Sunday afternoon in the month of March, 1788, a curious 
scene was enacted in the little village of Jouy-en-Josas, near 
Versailles. In the waning light, after vespers were said, a group 
gathered outside the porch of the village church, representing 
“the assembly of the inhabitants,” which had been convened in 
due form at that time and place by le Sieur Etienne Huet, miller, 
and syndic of the parish, to listen to a proclamation by the local 
notary Maitre Plisson, setting forth how His Most Gracious 
Majesty Louis XVI. had been pleased to bestow on M. Christophe 
Philippe Oberkampf, proprietor of the royal manufactory of Jouy, 
a patent of nobility (lettres de noblesse), which said letters were to 
be communicated to this assembly for their advice thereon and 
assent thereto. And the communication having been made in 
due form, by the notary reading the patent “in a loud and 
intelligible voice” to the assembled multitude, which consisted of 
the curé and seventeen members of his flock, they unanimously 
pronounced that the facts set forth were correct according to their 
knowledge, and consented to the registration of the deed, affixing 
their signatures or marks to the documents, which are still in 
existence. This was, probably, one of the last occasions on which 
the farce was gone through of calling upon the people in France 
to assent to the creation of the nobility, who were so soon to be 
swept away in the storm of the rising Revolution. 

And who was the man whom the king thus delighted to 
honour? That also is a curious sign of the times. No warrior, 
no statesman, no courtier, but a plain Swiss Protestant manu- 
facturer of printed calicoes, who had entered the valley of Jouy 
twenty-eight years before as a journeyman, with his fortune in 
his brains and his worldly goods on his back. “This man who 
came amongst us, with his bag on his shoulder, to seek work, to 
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do well, to make a fortune; who, his day’s work done, rich and 
loaded with honours, has returned to God, as simple, as modest, 
and as pure in heart at seventy-six as he was at his birth, may 
not he represent to us one of those patriarchs of Holy Writ, 
whose lives were spent in well-doing to the honour of their God?” 

Such was the eulogium pronounced forty years after his death 
on the Patriarch of Jouy—as his friend and contemporary the 
great Napoleon was wont to call him—by the French sculptor 
Baron Henri de Triqueti, and that it is not extravagant nor 
undeserved the following details of his career will sufficiently 
prove, taken from his family memoirs, published in part by his 
great-grandson, M. Alfred Labouchere. 


Christophe Oberkampf was a dyer by birth, parentage, and 
education, for both his father and his grandfather had carried on 
that trade in various places in Germany and in Switzerland. His 
father must have been of an inquiring and active mind, for at 
the age of eighteen he set out on his travels with the object of 
perfecting himself in his art, returning home at intervals to 
impart the knowledge he gained to his own father. For a time 
he settled at Wiesenbach, in the Duchy of Anspach, where he 
married, and there his eldest son Christophe was born, June 11th, 
1738. When the boy was six years old the family moved to 
Klosterheilbronn, where the father had work in a flannel factory, 
and there he carried on those experiments in calico printing 
which were to him, his son writes, “an infatuation.” After 
repeated trials he succeeded in producing a white pattern on a 
blue ground, a feat hitherto deemed to be an impossibility. 

“This was the foundation of his fortune and of mine, for 
M. Rhyner of Bale invited my father to work in his factory of 
printed calicoes, on account of this very blue.” By a special 
clause in their agreement the boy was to be taught drawing and 
engraving at the Bile factory, where he began his work-a-day life 
at the age of eleven, on the lowest rung of the ladder he climbed 
so steadily and so successful, as a tirewr, the lad whose business 
it was to stir the colours in the dyeing vats. By keen observation 
he picked up sufficient knowledge of the various processes of the 
manufacture to be of material use to his father, when in 1752 he 
set up in a small way on his own account near Bile. 

Two years later young Oberkampf, at nineteen, was seized with 
the Wanderslust common to his age and race; but his father, 
forgetful of his own youthful aspirations and loath to lose his 
valuable assistance, refused to let him leave home, and it needed 
all the resolution and influence of his far-sighted, unselfish, and 
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pious wife, to persuade him to part with their son. Christophe 
first entered the well-known Dollfus factory at Mulhouse for six 
months, and in October, 1758, went on to Paris, at the invitation 
of a firm there, by whom he was well received, but found it a great 
mortification not being able to speak any French. This difficulty 
he soon overcame, and though in his speech he always retained a 
slight German accent, his letters show that he wrote his adopted 
language most fluently and correctly. 

His wages began at twenty-five francs (£1) a week, with extra 
pay for extra work at engraving, and he must have worked well, 
for he was soon able to put away from thirty to thirty-five 
shillings a week. Todo this he boarded himself for ninepence a 
day with a poor woman whom he did not forget in the days of his 
prosperity, for he settled an annuity on her for the remainder of 
her life. 

At the time of Oberkampf’s arrival in Paris, the manufacture 
of printed calicoes was prohibited in France, in the supposed 
interests of the protected industries in linen, hemp, and silk, so 
that such goods could only be obtained by smuggling them from 
Switzerland, and “ the Excise officers went so far as to drag them 
off the backs of those who wore them in the public streets.” In 
spite, or perhaps in consequence, of this prohibition, these goods 
were in great request, and the French government was at last 
induced to allow them to be imported, first under a heavy duty, 
and finally free in 1759—a date which marks a great revolution 
in French industry. Until then, two factories of printed calicoes 
only had been licensed in France: one at Clos Payen, where 
Swiss prints were sold; the other in the Arsenal, then a refuge 
for bankrupt merchants, of which Oberkampf’s master had availed 
himself, but without success, for he soon failed for a third time. 
Oberkampf then left him (he had worked for several weeks with- 
out pay), and with his brother Fritz, who had come to Paris on 
his persuasion, joined a Swiss, M. Tavannes, who was desirous of 
setting up a calico factory under the new free trade regulations, 
but had no personal knowledge of such business, so was glad to 
engage the elder Oberkampf as his manager for an equal share in 
the profits. His good sense, amounting really to genius, at once 
told Oberkampf that they must establish themselves in the 
country, where land and labour would be cheaper than in the 
town. The three compatriots set out together to explore 
the neighbourhood of Paris, and were soon attracted by the pretty 
village of Jouy-en-Josas, near Versailles, watered by the river 
Bievre running between a double range of wooded hills. It had 
been the property, in the fourteenth century, of the great 
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Constable of France, Olivier de Clisson. In 1759 the village 
contained merely a few houses clustered round the church 
and the chateau of the Due de Beuvron d’Harcourt, which 
was bought by Oberkampf in later days and is still inhabited 
by his descendants. 

The De Beuvrons were great local magnates of the ancien régime. 
Madame la Duchesse is described in the Oberkampf letters as 
“very short and stout, with such tiny feet that the rosettes of 
her shoes covered them almost entirely, and she walked like a 
Chinese lady, supported by a cane and by her footman, without 
whose aid she never moved.” Nevertheless, on Sundays she always 
went on foot to hear the sermon at the village church—the Duke 
only attended the private chapel in the chateau—and tottered 
along with head erect, taking notice of no one on the road, whilst 
her daughter, who was a complete contrast to her in every 
way, being tall and thin, greeted all those she met so graciously 
that the village gossips nicknamed her Madame la Politesse 
d’Harcourt. 

Seeing a cottage on the banks of the stream in a small meadow 
which struck his fancy, Oberkampf at once entered into negotiations 
with the landlord, and took the house and land on a nine years’ 
lease at a rental of £12. This was the “Maison du Pont de 
Pierre,” which still exists, bearing the inscription C. P. O. 1760: 
the cradle of the great manufactory which existed for nearly a 
century, and all that now remains of it, having been preserved by 
the filial piety of Oberkampf’s eldest daughter Madame Jules 
Mallet, the friend and disciple of Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, and trans- 
formed into an infant school to perpetuate the memory of her 
benevolent father, who was indeed a father also to his workpeople. 
This cottage consisted of a single room, too small to hold the 
boiler, which had to be fixed outside, and in this space Oberkampf 
worked and lived, sleeping on a mattress spread upon the one 
table at which he worked by day, and keeping his provisions 
under the same table, which was to him thus literally both bed 
and board. Here, on May 1st, 1760, he printed his first piece of 
coloured calico, being himself the designer, engraver, dyer and 
printer, and two months later he had made and sold enough to 
enable him to hire two assistant printers. 

The business now increased with marvellous rapidity, though 
it was hampered by money difficulties and by the illness of 
Oberkampf, who contracted a severe attack of rheumatism, lasting 
six months, in saving his calicoes from a sudden flooding of the 
meadows where they were laid out to bleach. A journey to 
Switzerland to see his parents restored his health and energy, 
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and a new partner, M. de Maraise, relieved his mind of many 
anxieties. Soon an extension of the factory became necessary, for 
the demand for Jouy prints, especially for small patterns called 
mignonettes (like the parsley pattern of the Peels) which remained 
in fashion for more than forty years, was always in excess of the 
supply. November 7, 1761, the first stone was laid of the great 
manufactory of Jouy, which it took two years to complete, and 
which Oberkampf was continually extending and improving 
during the remainder of his life. At the same time he raised 
the bed of the river and lined it with clay, so that the most 
delicate materials could be left to soak in it, and a staff of work- 
men were constantly employed keeping it clean and in repair. 
Fresh associates were sent for from Switzerland, who spent their 
lives at Jouy in devoted intimacy with their master, taking their 
meals with him until his marriage, all standing at the printer’s 
table. 

Oberkampf himself occupied a small room in the new building 
close to the entrance-gate, so that he could see all who passed 
out or in; he rose always at dawn and rang the bell with his own 
hand to summon his workpeople and also to dismiss them at the 
end of the day, when he would stand in the gateway distributing 
greetings and words of encouragement or of reproof. Many 
women were employed by him as printers and pinceauteuses. The 
latter “merely coloured by hand certain parts of the pattern in 
the printed cambrics (indiennes) which could not be applied by an 
engraved plate, such as indigo blue, and they used for the purpose 
brushes made from their own hair.” 

Fresh inventions were continually introduced by the enter- 
prising Oberkampf and his assistants. Now it would be /e picotage, 
a finely spotted or sanded ground to throw up the designs of the 
mignonettes; or cameo designs (camaieuz) in china blues, which 
became most popular; or a machine to print in various colours ; 
or “la Batterie,” a machine to wring the water out of the cotton 
cloths, which had hitherto been beaten by hand with heavy flails 
on a floating raft. 

In 1770, after the requisite ten years’ residence in France, the 
brothers Oberkampf were naturalised as French subjects and 
accepted as such, after meeting at first with great opposition from 
the Curé and Notary of Jouy and the neighbouring landowners, 
including the De Beuvrons, whose hostility was in time so com- 
pletely disarmed by Oberkampf’s patience and uprightness that 
they stood as sponsors to his eldest child. He was, in fact, the 
benefactor of the whole country-side, as well as of his own family 
and his workpeople, for whom he provided a free doctor at a 
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fixed yearly salary. His daughter, Madame Mallet, writes of 
him: 


“His spirit of order and economy spread to his pupils; well built 
houses covered the valley and the hillsides of Jouy; waste lands were 
turned into fruitful orchards and gardens. When a young man was of 
an age to be married, his good master would say to him: ‘You must 
build a house for yourself; 1 will advance you the money for it; choose a 
wife who will make a good mother.’” 


And a small sum was kept back each month from his wages 
until the debt was paid. In return for his protection the wise 
founder of Jouy exacted sobriety, thrift, and the duties of a 
husband and father. She describes her father as a small man 
with fair hair, blue eyes, a smiling countenance and a strikingly 
dignified manner, a description fully borne out by his portrait in 
a large oil painting by Boilly, in which he is represented smiling 
and rosy-cheeked, with his sons, eldest daughter and foremen, 
characteristically sitting in a meadow where long rows of cotton 
stuffs are laid out to bleach. The daughter, Madame Feray, is 
represented sketching in a very thin, white, low-necked and bare- 
armed Empire dress, and a flowing shawl fastened on her left 
shoulder, which it is to be hoped she never was so rash as to wear 
in real life out of doors. 

“His education was of the simplest, but he studied thoroughly 
everything that could be of use to him in his business. His own 
fortune was the foundation of countless others to the great and 
small, for, having himself accepted the law of labour as indis- 
pensable to humanity, he loved to see it respected and fulfilled by 
those around him.” He never neglected the claims of his own 
family on his affection and benevolence. In 1771 he had the 
great pleasure, shared with his brother, whom he had established 
in a factory of his own at Corbeil, of welcoming his father 
on a visit, and witnessing his delight at their prosperity and 
progress. The old man went about enjoying himself greatly; he 
visited the royal palaces and the manufactories of Sévres and 
Gobelins; he followed one of the king’s hunting parties in a post- 
chaise, to the great amusement of Louis XV. At one time 
Oberkampf and his brother had indulged, as their only recreation, 
in riding after the royal hunt, until one day the king remarked 
drily : “‘M. Oberkampf would do better to mind his factory than 
to follow my hounds!” and the speech being repeated to 
Oberkampf he wisely replied: “The king is quite right, and we 
shall do well to follow his advice and avoid such criticism in 
future.” 


This visit of their father induced their mother to follow his 
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example in the next year, when she came to Jouy to spend “ the 
very happiest days of her life” with her beloved Christophe, in 
seeing the realisation of all her high hopes and predictions for 
his future. Five years later the good son purchased a property 
for his parents in Switzerland, to which they retired from 
business to end their days in comfort. He also adopted six 
orphan nephews, the Widmers, two of whom assisted him greatly 
in the factory, and had the satisfaction before his death of seeing 
them all married and doing well. 

In 1773, Oberkampf made his first journey to England, to 
obtain patterns of English prints for comparison with his own, 
feeling, as he said, “it is essential for us to cross the Channel 
every year.” During his absence he was kept well informed of 
all that was happening at home by his partner and his partner’s 
wife, M. and Madame de Maraise, who were his constant and 
faithful correspondents. They write to him of the fétes in 
honour of the Comte d’Artois’ marriage with Marie Thérése of 
Savoy, when the fancy ball at Versailles, which they attended, 
was so crowded that the windows had to be broken to save the 
company from suffocation, and many suffered also from the pick- 
pockets who mingled with the throng. Oberkampf felt a personal 
interest in this young prince, who used to come with his elder 
brothers, the Duc de Berri (Louis XVI.) and the Comte de 
Provence (Louis XVIII.) as children, all dressed in white silk 
with blue gold-fringed sashes, to spend the day at the Chateau de 
Jouy, and delighted in running about the factory with their 
tutors, trying to dabble in the processes of printing, and playing 
all manner of tricks. 

Madame de Maraise charges him with various commissions 
from England, such as stockings, mixed grey woollen goods, etc., 
as well as an English governess for her children, “short in the 
tongue,” who would give them the cold baths recommended by 
Oberkampf as practised in English nurseries, though she cannot 
believe he means that their heads are to be included in the 
process, and makes many incredulous inquiries as to his belief in 
the efficacy of the treatment. 

On his return, Oberkampf directed his energies, with the assist- 
ance of his father and Madame de Maraise, to finding a wife for 
his brother, but as Frederic showed a strong disinclination when 
it came to the point for the lady proposed to him, Christophe 
thought it best to marry her himself, and did soon July 7th, 1774, 
at the chapel of the Swedish Embassy, the Protestants in France 
having no recognised place of worship since the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. This marriage brought Oberkampf much 
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social as well as domestic happiness. On summer Sundays the 
Swiss and German musicians of the Chapel Royal would come out 
to Jouy to dine and make music, and one of them, the famous 
violinist Kreutzer, loved to tell in after days how their host had 
given him his first violin. Such distraction was very needful for 
Oberkampf, who worked harder than ever in his factory, the 
output and reputation of which increased with every year. 

One day a great lady tore her dress, of some Persian material, 
which had fascinated the court and town. She hastened to Jouy 
to see if the damage could be repaired; the clever manufacturer 
undertook to imitate the material, and did so with perfect success. 
From that moment every one at Versailles must have a Jouy 
cambric; great ladies, such as Madame Bombelles de Travanet, 
author of the popular song, “ Pauvre Jacques,’ and Madame de 
Montressor, wrote pretty notes to him begging for patterns of 
shawls and prints, and dress lengths of cambric muslin, 17 métres 
of which in 1777 cost from 75 to 240 francs (£3 to £9). The 
queen sent for him to talk German with her, and all the furniture 
at Trianon, St. Cloud, etc., was fitted with covers of the Jouy 
“mat” pattern, by her command. 

But Oberkampf’s material prosperity was crossed, as too often 
happens, by domestic sorrows: first the loss of his parents, and 
in 1782 by that of his wife. She died of smallpox, caught from 
her two children, who had been inoculated and removed to a 
cottage on the property, where they were recovering well and 
rapidly, when their mother, seeing them one day at a distance in 
the garden, could not repress her longing, and ran to embrace 
them. Their kisses were fatal to her, for she soon sickened with 
the terrible disease in its most virulent form, and died at the age 
of thirty-one. Oberkampf remained a widower for three years, when 
he married a Mademoiselle Massieu, of Caen, his wooing of whom 
was bluff and brief, for he greeted her thus: “I have two children, 
I have been a good husband ; I am fifty ” (as a fact he was younger) 
and in a good way of business; “if you will marry me I will do 
my best to make you happy.” She did accept him, and made him 
an excellent wife and helpmeet. 

In 1783 Jouy had been appointed a royal factory by letters 
patent, which conferred important immunities and prerogatives. 
Four years later Louis XVI., by a deed which he described as 
“Le plus juste de mon régne,” granted Oberkampf the patent 
of nobility already mentioned, with a coat-of-arms: Azure, a 
column surmounted by a cock argent, on a chief gules, three 
annulets or; motto, “ Recte et vigilantur.” 


By this time the storm of the great Revolution was already 
VOL. OXIV. D 
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beginning to lower. Letters from Paris written by M. de Maraise 
on the 28th and 29th April, 1789, give an account of the out- 
break of troubles there. 
April 28th. 

“... the revolt began yesterday; the rallying point was the house of 
M. Reveillon. As this was firmly closed and barricaded, the mob con- 
tented itself with covering the doors and the signboard of the ‘ Royal 
Factory’ with mud, and then withdrew to the house of a salt merchant 
named Henriot, who was reputed to be wealthy. Here they broke the 
doors and windows, and carried off the furniture and carriages, which 
they piled up and set on fire. At3 a.m. the rioters dispersed, but returned 
at one in the afternoon to attack the house of M. Reveillon. They dis- 
armed and maltreated the soldiers on guard there until the civic mounted 
guard galloped up, followed by the regular troops with cannon, and 
opened fire on the insurgents, who replied with volleys of stones and tiles. 
Many were killed and wounded and injured by the mob. It is now six at 
night, and Reveillon’s factory is in flames. The States General are con- 
voked for Monday next, but the Breton clergy and nobles refuse to attend 
in spite of rigorous orders from the king. This we were told yesterday 
by M. de St. Flour, who came fresh from Versailles. What tumults, and 
what terrors for the future! I reached here quite worn out, and have not 
slept at all. I dared not pull off my stockings.” 

April 29th, 1789. 

. . allnight long troops have been passing through the Faubourg St. 
Antoine with cannon and linstocks; the mutineers broke up into small 
bodies and scoured the city, bearing lighted torches; they stopped all 
carriages, dragged out the occupants, and forced both masters and 
servants on their knees to cry ‘ Vive le Tiers Etat!’ Every avenue, 
street, and square is filled with armed men, and Paris looks like a besieged 
city. We hear this morning that M. Reveillon has lost more than 
400,000 francs worth of good by fire and pillage. The insurgents seized 
the moment when the Duchess of Orleans was passing on her way from 
some racecourse, to clamber over the garden walls unchecked by the 
sentinels. His workmen defended the house as long as they could, and 
saved the factory. The windows of the neighbouring houses are riddled 
with bullets, fired by the soldiers in self-defence against the stones and 
tiles, and even heavy beams of wood hurled upon them from within.” 


“ 


Writing to his wife at Caen on June 12th, 1789, Oberkampf 
says :— 


“T often go with Philippon (his children’s tutor) to the States General 
from nine to eleven to hear the orators, and a great many of them speak 
remarkably well. I find it far more interesting than the finest opera, and 
I listen to them with the utmost pleasure. There are a couple of 
thousand auditors every day, and you have to be there early to get a good 
place.” 


And on July 9th :— 


“ Yesterday at five in the evening came an order to Jouy to receive five 
hundred soldiers. Thank God, at midnight came a counter-order, but 
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the baker had been paid in advance for bread for them. All the villages 


round Paris are filled with troops, which causes the National Assembly 
much uneasiness.” 


On the receipt of this news, Madame Oberkampf hastened home 
to her husband. 

By infinite pains and prudence Oberkampf managed to steer 
his bark through the Revolution and even the Reign of Terror, 
without foundering, but it was with great difficulty and at heavy 
loss. In November, 1789, he thought it expedient to contribute 
50,000 francs (£2000) to the Patriotic Subscription, with a 
declaration that this sum was far in excess of any claim that 
could be made upon him. At the same time he began to make 
purchases of land. 

The De Beuvrons were compelled to leave their chateau, and 
fled to Amiens, whence the duchess sent a pathetic letter to 
Madame Oberkampf, imploring their protection for her infant 
daughter, whom she had perforce left at Jony—an appeal which 
was nobly responded to, as is plain by the grateful letters that 
followed this one. An order for the arrest of the Duc de 
Beuvron had been issued, accusing him of having been with the 
king at the Tuileries on August 10th, but he evaded it, proving 
by various witnesses—young Oberkampf’s tutor, amongst others, 
who had met and spoken to him in his park—that he had been 
that day at Jouy, and he succeeded in concealing the fact that 
he had returned to Paris the same evening in quest of news. 

His agent, M. Cordival, was not so fortunate, and was thrown 
into prison, whence he was rescued by a devoted servant, who sold 
everything she could dispose of to purchase his release, even to a 
red cambric dressing-gown (procured, no doubt, from Oberkampf), 
on which she set great store. Knowing her affection for it and 
touched by her generosity, M. Cordival, after his release, bought 
her a piece of material as like it as he could get from the fair at 
Caen, and presenting it to her told her he hoped she would never 
wear it, for he wished to dress her in future as a lady—as his 
wife; and the cambric was handed down to the carpenter's 
daughter. Up to this time the people were still under sumptuary 
laws as to their dress, and any deviation from the class to which 
you belonged was punished by a fine. The wives and children of 
day labourers were not permitted to wear silk, and the daughter 
of one of Oberkampf’s foremen records with pride how she per- 
suaded her father to let her at the age of eighteen buy a sky-blue 
silk dress with narrow shot stripes, which still survived in the 
next generation. 

Oberkampf's intelligence showed him that, in such times, it was 
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far better to invest his surplus funds in land and in storing up 
goods than in accumulating paper money, which was, as he writes 
to De Maraise, at a discount of 70 per cent., and to make 
extensions to his works, for in spite of the state of the country 
his trade was still flourishing at home and abroad. It was the 
fashion of the Republican day to eschew silks and satins, and to 
dress only in prints and muslins with lozenge or zigzag patterns, 
or with classical designs. He was elected mayor of Jouy, and his 
nephew Samuel Widmer, commandant of the National Guard, to 
the equipment of which Oberkampf contributed liberally, with the 
result that the Council General of Seine et Oise proposed to erect 
a public statue to him at Jouy, a perilous honour he firmly and 
successfully declined. 

His brother-in-law, M. Petineau, who succeeded him as mayor, 
was a man of great judgment and resource, as an anecdote which 
has been preserved will prove. An old friend of his was to be 
arrested, and the man’s mother came to implore M. Petineau’s 
protection. He promised to save him, and placed her in an ante- 
room of the Town Hall, so that she might hear the proceedings. 
When the Jacobins urged the arrest of their victim, the mayor 
warmly applauded it, denouncing the man as an aristocrat who 
should not have been left so long at liberty. “The wretch! he 
has betrayed me,” thought the mother in despair. Just as the 
meeting was breaking up M. Petineau exclaimed that it had 
suddenly occurred to him, if they should arrest this aristocrat 
they might get into trouble with the Committee of Public Safety, 
for not having done so earlier. As he was ill, and not likely to 
live long, would it not be more prudent to say nothing about him, 
and avoid all fear of compromising their character for zeal and 
energy. The assembly readily agreed to his suggestion, and the 
man was saved. 

The requisitions of the Republic made upon the wealthy 
merchant were endless and varied, as a few instances taken from 
the original documents will show. He is to supply a “figure of a 
goddess holding a plumb-line to represent equality, and busts of 
Citizens Volterre (sic) and Jean Jacq Rousseaux: c'est ce que 
nous demandons avec la plus grande fraternité. One for “ offerings 
of socks, shirts and shoes for our brothers under arms ” is answered 
by a contribution of 25 francs. A similar sum is contributed to 
the rejoicings for the recapture of Toulon from the English, 18 
Nivose, year 2 of the Republic, December 19-1793, a triumph 
due chiefly to Napoleon, then a young adjutant of artillery. 
Supplies of rice for making bread, as the flour was exhausted. 
(The allowance had been reduced from’one pound to half a pound per 
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day, and soap and meat had long been unattainable.) An order to 
the upholsterer to remove from the mantelpieces and chimney- 
backs all “ marks of feodality,” 7.e. flewrs-de-lys, and his certificate 
that he had done so. 

With their pompous phraseology and bad spelling, these notes 
of demand seem to us almost ludicrous, but they were anything 
but laughing matters in those days, of which, as M. Petineau, who 
long survived these troublous times, repeatedly asserted, no 
written accounts could give any adequate idea of the agony of 
daily life, when, as Michael Angelo said of his own evil days in 
Florence, “ men had better be made of stone, and sleep.” 

One of the most frightful episodes of the Reign of Terror was 
very nearly enacted at Jouy—the massacre of the Orleans 
prisoners. They arrived at Jouy at one in the afternoon of 
Sunday, September 9th, 1792, in seven ammunition waggons, 
preceded and followed by cannon, and with a small escort under 
the command of a fiend called Fournier, who had decorated his 
horse’s chest with the crosses of St. Louis taken from the 
prisoners, and a ragged regiment of red-capped ruffians armed 
with pikes, swords, and cudgels, the scum of the Paris mob, whose 
appetite for blood had been whetted by the massacres there of the 
2nd and 8rd of September. The halt at Jouy was made with 
no good intentions, but Oberkampf, who was then mayor, 
persuaded Fournier— by what arguments is not known—to continue 
the march; and as the prisoners moved on they cried, “ Adieu, 
friends.” Apprehending possible disturbances, Oberkampf had sent 
his wife and children out to the “ Vineyard,” on the road to 
Versailles, where at the sight of the first waggon laden with 
captives Madame Oberkampf fainted away, and Philippon was 
seized with an attack of palsy, as he recognised the Duc de 
Brissac making signs to him, with his eyes raised in despair to 
heaven. The horrible details of the slaughter of forty-seven of 
these unfortunate victims in the orangery at Versailles are too 
well known to need repetition here; but it is pleasant to record 
that one of the six who escaped owed his life to an engraver from 
the factory at Jouy, who, under pretext of murdering him, 
dragged the man, in spite of his cries and resistance, into a house, 
disguised him in a “ bonnet rouge,” and led him safely by devious 
by-ways to the woods of Satory, through which he escaped. 

Such excesses revolted Oberkampf, who had, like many others, 
been at first inclined to hail the revolutionary ideas of 1789 with 
enthusiasm. M. Philippon was quite cured of his fanatical 
Liberalism by a day’s work in the harvest fields, whence he 
returned with a cut finger and an attack of lumbago. When the 
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agricultural labourers refused to work all good citizens were 
summoned to replace them, and the Oberkampfs were fortunate 
in being allotted to a farmer in their neighbourhood with whom 
they were on friendly terms, for, after indulging in a few jokes at 
their expense and setting them to work for an hour or two, he 
invited them to an excellent breakfast, and the day ended in a 
picnic, though the thirty workmen Oberkampf brought with him 
did such excellent service that they were in great demand for the 
rest of the harvesting. 

Thanks to the authority and influence of Oberkampf, Jouy was 
preserved from any great excesses of Republican zeal, although 
he was obliged to allow his daughter to represent the Goddess of 
Reason and ride through the village on a triumphal car, whilst 
the Marquise de Morant chanted in a lovely voice the hymns 
appointed for the occasion. Few of his workpeople left the 
factory, which he kept open at a great sacrifice for their benefit ; 
for the first time he struck no balance in his accounts. One man, 
however, a Pomeranian named Voét, who had been for twenty- 
seven years foreman of the engravers, denounced his master as a 
royalist and monopolist to the club at Jouy, which expelled the 
informer, and he was compelled to return to the factory and ask 
for work. It was at once given him, Oberkampf replying to the 
indignant remonstrances of his fellow-workmen : 

“Leave him alone; if he has really tried to ruin me it will’ 
punish him sufficiently to see me every day.” 

In February, 1794, Oberkampf received an alarming summons 
to Paris from President Brunet, and was much relieved on his 
arrival there to find that he was merely required to sign a 
subscription list of fifty thousand francs for public purposes with 
forty-three other merchants. He heard no more of the matter, 
but did not always escape so easily, for his ledgers show that 
between December, 1789, and August, 1794, he was mulcted in 
the heavy sum of £6600 by various levies of the Republic, 
including sixty francs to the bearers of the plaster busts of 
Marat, Chaslier, Lepelletier, and Brutus, which were carried 
round the village, crowned with oak leaves, and placed in the 
Temple of Reason (the parish church) in the niches whence the 
images of saints had been removed. Oberkampf contrived, as 
mayor, to reduce the order for the pillage of the church to the 
removal of the plate in his own coach to Versailles, and replaced 
the silver candlesticks by plated ones. In fact, he managed so 
skilfully that he was required, by a curious decree of the Com- 


mittee of Public Safety, to carry on his manufactures as “ useful 
to the Republic.” 
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It was in this year (1794) that the patriotic banquets were 
held in the streets of Paris at long tables outside the houses. 
Food and drink were freely offered to the passers-by, who went 
in bands from one table to another shouting “Ca ira,” &c. 
Oberkampf’s son-in-law, M. Mallet, remembered distinctly dining 
asa child at one of these tables with his parents on artichokes 
and currant wine; and that their footman, by force of habit, 
forgetting his principles as a pronounced republican, jumped up 
to change his mistress’s plate. These banquets ceased abruptly, 
for the reaction against the Reign of Terror was beginning to set 
in. One of its final episodes, as it concerned Oberkampf, was the 
appearance at Jouy, on June 27th, of a visitor who spread 
consternation throughout the household. This was “le sensible 
Couthon,” the panther of the Triumvirate, as he was called by 
his fellow Terrorists, a member of the dreaded Committee of 
Public Safety, whose mild appearance and polished manners 
belied his alarming reputation. Paralysed in his lower limbs, 
from “having spent a whole night in mortal terror sunk to his 
middle in a cold peat bog” (Carlyle), he had been carried about 
the streets of Lyons when that city was doomed to destruction by 
the Jacobins, bearing in his hand a silver mallet with which he 
gently tapped the doors of the houses marked for devastation, 
saying, “ La loi te frappe.” His was the infamous decree of 
the 22nd Prairial to expedite the arrest and execution of the 
innocent. But at Jouy he showed himself under a different 
aspect, the unayowed object of his visit being to become a partner 
in the business, as Oberkampf learned later on. For this purpose 
he was supported all over the factory by Samuel Widner, who 
confessed afterwards that he longed to throw him into the river 
every time they crossed it, and finally seated himself in the 
summer-house in the English garden, where he had specimens of 
printed calicoes spread out before him. A workman inadvertently 
unrolled one with the royal arms upon it, to the great alarm of 
his master; but happily Couthon overlooked it. He was invited 
with his companions to join the family dinner, at which he 
presented his hostess with one of the white rolls he had brought 
with him wrapped in a napkin; for in those days of dearth only 
brown bread was used in ordinary households. A month later, 
Couthon had been guillotined with the rest of Robespierre’s crew 
in the turning tide of popular feeling. 

This was partly brought about by the enormous losses involved 
by the depreciation of the paper currency; the assignats (bank- 
notes) of one hundred francs representing only two and a half 
francs in actual coin. As long as it, was possible to do so 
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Oberkampf paid his workpeople in money, but in 1795 none was 
to be had; for nearly a year large bales of assignats were sent 
from Paris to Jouy for the weekly wages, and two or three women 
were employed in the counting-house cutting them up with large 
scissors. In April, 1796, more than five millions of notes were 
used for this purpose. After this businers began to revive, 
especially with Holland. 

Oberkampf had taken advantage of the slack time to produce 
many fresh designs for his prints, which became very popular: 
subjects from La Fontaine’s Fables; the four quarters of the 
world; the miller, his son, and the ass for furniture, printed in 
purple, which gained a gold medal at the Paris Exhibition of 
1806 ; and a dress pattern of a mixture of grasses thickly sprinkled 
with wild flowers known, from its great success, as les bonnes herbes. 
Patterns of these are still preserved at Jouy. 

The election of Napoleon Bonaparte as First Consul (1799) 
gave a fresh impetus to trade, and, in common with the rest of 
the French nation, the Oberkampf family shared the general 
rejoicings under the new ruler, who restored, at least for the 
time being, peace and confidence to France. At Jouy, picnics, 
theatricals, and impromptu dances were the order of the day at 
home and abroad, until at the beginning of 1802 their festivities 
were cut short by the sudden death of a young, promising son, 
Alphonse, aged sixteen, who died from a virulent sore throat, 
whilst his mother was absent in Paris. In his memory she 
founded a winter soup kitchen for the poor of Jouy, which is still 
opened there every winter on the anniversary of her own death. 
When they recovered from this shock the Oberkampfs devoted 
themselves to a course of chemistry, in which the ladies joined, 
under M. Gay-Lussac, then a rising young savant of twenty-four, 
who came from Paris once a week to lecture to them and to make 
experiments in the} laboratory of the factory, which attracted 
many men of science. The son of the great Berthollet spent four 
years at Jouy engaged in chemical experiments, and inspired 
young Emile Oberkampf with similar tastes. 

The years 1805 and 1806 were periods of great prosperity, in 
spite of heavy money losses amounting to 1,800,000 francs from 
the English blockade and the dispersal of a large consignment of 
bales of Brazilian cotton in Spain, only a few of which were 
recovered, as well as by a disastrous inundation of the river 
during a violent storm in May of the latter year. It swept away 
all the goods spread out in the meadows, flooded the chemical 
storehouse, and destroyed part of the buildings, a loss never fully 
estimated. 
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This damage had hardly been repaired and the works set going 
again when, on June 22nd, 1806, a mounted messenger galloped 
up to announce the immediate arrival:of the Emperor and Empress, 
who followed close upon him in a chariot drawn by four horses 
with a suite of thirteen attendants. Napoleon was then in the 
heyday of his prosperity and power, enjoying a short repose 
between his victorious campaigns of Austerlitz and Jena, the idol 
of his people, and still devoted to his wife. No wonder that he 
was in the best of spirits and of tempers, delighted with seeing 
the printing machines at work, and laughing heartily with his 
aides-de-camp over twenty-five brass engraving cylinders made 
out of four cannon taken from the Pope in 1798, which Oberkampf 
had bought for £900 and melted down for this purpose. Josephine 
meanwhile went with Madame Oberkampf to the designers’ room, 
where she chose patterns for some cambric handkerchiefs to be 
made for her. Oberkampf seized an opportunity whilst he was 
showing the emperor over the works, and replying as best he 
could to his fire of questions, to introduce a young Scotch chemist, 
Robert Hendry by name, who had been detained in France by 
the sudden rupture of the “ Petite Paix,” and obtained permission 
to reside at Jouy instead of being interned in some French town 
with the other détenus. The emperor curtly granted his petition 
to return to his native land in the words, “Eh bien! il retowrnera.” 
At the moment of his departure Napoleon affected to perceive that 
Oberkampf wore no decoration, and detaching his own gold cross 
of the Legion of Honour he handed it to him, saying, “No man 
is more worthy to wear it.” Shouts of “ Vive /’Empereur!” rose 
from every throat, and continued until their majesties were 
whirled out of sight on the road to St. Cloud. The empress 
commissioned the artist Isabey to paint a picture of this incident 
for her for Malmaison, with portraits and the original scenery, 
and this is now in the gallery at Versailles. It represents the 
emperor and Oberkampf in the centre of the canvas, Napoleon on 
the left affixing the decoration to the patriarch’s coat with the 
empress, his suite, and the workmen behind him, against the 
principal building of the factory, with its three hundred and 
sixty-five windows. Oberkampf is supported by his family and 
household, the ladies all wearing the scanty, short-waisted dresses 
of the empire. In the background rise the wooded hills of Metz 
and Montcel. Conspicuous in the middle distance swings the 
great bell. 

Four years later the emperor paid a second unexpected visit to 
Jouy with his new wife Marie Louise, but on this occasion both 
Oberkampf and his son were absent, and Madame had to receive 
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her august visitors alone. It was so hot that they betook them- 
selves to an upper warehouse for coolness, where refreshments 
were served, and Napoleon sat on a pile of prints dangling his 
legs and drank to the health of Oberkampf, whom he commanded 
to come the following Sunday to St. Cloud and to bring with him 
fifty thousand francs’ worth of dresses to be presented to the 
ladies of the Court. The astute merchant contented himself with 
taking only a score, and found that no more were asked for. He 
took with him his nephew Widmer to beg permission from the 
emperor that he might cross the Channel; for such a strict 
blockade of the ports was maintained that a passport sigued by 
the emperor's own hand was indispensable, and they were 
fortunate enough to obtain one for him and for his brother. 
Oberkampf had the honour of breakfasting alone with their 
Majesties, served by the ladies of the Court, and for more than 
an hour Napoleon plied him with ceaseless questions, some of 
which he noted down on his return home, such as, “ How did you 
start your works? What dowry do you give your children? 
Have youason? Does he participate in your business, or does 
he squander money, as usually happens? Can you work as 
cheaply as the English?” etc. In the course of the conversation 
the emperor said, “ You and I are pressing the English hard 
(faisons une rude guerre aux Anglais), you by your manufactures 
and I with my army. But you do it best.” 

And Oberkampf seems to have shared this opinion, for he writes 
to a friend, ’Abbé Goy :— 


“ Weaving our own calicoes will be a conquest over the English not less 
triumphant than those miraculous ones of the Emperor in Germany, 
(Austerlitz, etc.), by which he has doubled and trebled his reputation in 
my eyes. In ordinary years I have sent to England as much as seventy 
or eighty million francs for cotton goods, which I now weave in France, 
as good as theirs, and far better than most of the East Indian stuffs.” 


This was in consequence of the strict blockade of all French 
ports as an act of reprisal by the English. Certainly he well 
deserved the gold medal allotted to him by the Jury of French 
Industries in 1806, as the founder of the cotton manufactures of 
France, which he considered more than an equivalent for his 
former patent of nobility. 

Napoleon told him in the same conversation that he had given 
three millions of francs to plant the Campagna with cotton, 
“worth more than a pope” (ce que vaudra mieux qu'un pape), and 
spoke much on the exclusion from Europe of all English commerce 
and of his new customs tariff, a subject which then filled his 
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mind. In his ‘Memoir of St. Helena’ he reverts to this, and says, 
“T consulted Oberkampf.” 

The two Widmers crossed from Ostend to Gravesend in an 
English fishing boat, armed with the emperor’s passport, which 
was examined at the Custom House as a great curiosity, and 
proceeded to London, where they had good introductions to Sir 
Joseph Banks and other savants, Widmer declined Sir Joseph's 
offer to introduce his discovery of a fast green (vert solide) to the 
Royal Society, as he had come to England not to sell his secret 
but to exchange it for those of other manufacturers. At Man- 
chester the brothers were well received by John Dalton the 
Quaker chemist, who introduced them to many factories. Hence 
the travellers proceeded to Glasgow by an exhausting coach 
journey of three days and two nights, and there took by surprise 
their old companion Robert Hendry, who was delighted to repay 
the kindness they had shown to him at Jouy by obtaining 
admissions for them to factories there and at Paisley, and to the 
chemical works at St. Rollox. At Edinburgh, Stirling, and 
Perth they were also well received; exchanged patterns and 
their process of the vert solide, and parted the best of friends with 
their entertainers. The power looms, then just introduced into 
England, interested them greatly, and one Manchester manu- 
facturer allowed them to make drawings of his machines for 
printing in three colours at once, and for cleaning the raw cotton 
by powerful fans, copies of which were constructed by them and 
used at Jouy ; but such work had to be done on Sundays to avoid 
the opposition of the workpeople. Returning to London from 
Birmingham at the end of the year (1810), they were detained 
there six weeks waiting for passports, and spent their time seeing 
all they could of the city, and arranging their precious drawings 
to escape seizure at the Customs. They hit upon the ingenious 
device of binding them inside the thick covers of two music 
books, which they confided to a fellow-traveller, the widow of the 
notorious Tom Payne, who was returning to her family in Paris. 

At last, on February 11, 1811, they embarked in a sailing boat 
at Gravesend for Dieppe, and for fourteen days were tossed about 
in the Channel. Even when they reached port their troubles 
were not over, for the authorities detained them on board three 
days longer until permission to land them and their baggage was 
received from Paris. They reached Jouy at last after six months’ 
absence, of which they had made excellent use. 

This comet year (1811) the elements were as destructive at 
Jouy as in the great inundation of 1806. A frightful tempest 
broke over the valley on June Ist, with showers of such enormous 
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hailstones that glass and slates were ground to powder, and more 
than twelve hundred pieces of cloth lying in the meadows literally 
torn to ribbons. With the sinking star of Napoleon, trade also 
began to decline, until early in 1814 Oberkampf, to his deep 
regret, was obliged to close the factory for three days in the 
week, After the capitulation of Paris to the Allies in March 
Jouy was occupied by the Russian Chevaliers-Gardes, and the 
colonel and the officers quartered on the Oberkampfs, to whom 
they behaved with the greatest politeness and consideration. On 
May 1st the factory, which had been entirely closed for ten weeks, 
re-opened, as peace seemed to be well established under 
Louis XVIII., in whose restoration the Oberkampf family took an 
active interest. Mlle. Oberkampf was one of the twelve ladies 
chosen to attend the Duchesse d’Angoiileme when she dined in 
state at the Hotel de Ville with the king, and had the honour 
of a talk with Lord Wellington. A married daughter writes 
amusing accounts from Havre of the civilian invasion by the English 
of that port, one hundred and ten having landed there the previous 
day, amongst them a Colonel Thornton, with four carriages, three 
valets, footmen, keepers and grooms innumerable, twelve horses 
and one hundred and seventy-five sporting dogs, for which he 
had to pay two sous apiece, dogs not being “ prohibited articles of 
commerce.” 

This same Madame Feray gives a most graphic picture of the 
troubles that followed the return of Napoleon from Elba and the 
campaign of Waterloo, in a journal letter, written from Jouy, 
where she had taken refuge with her father, to her husband, who 
had remained to protect his property on the other side of Paris. 
On her way thither, near Rambouillet, Napoleon passed her in an 
open carriage with Bertrand, one servant on the box and no 
outrider, followed by a string of carriages, all going “like the 
wind.” Qne of the Widmers fell in with Joseph Bonaparte, his 
family and a large suite, who enquired of him the way to Bernis. 
For five days, June 28 to July 3, the factory was in a state of 
siege from the Prussians, who were fighting the Bonapartists up 
and down the neighbourhood, in spite of a bodyguard sent by 
Blucher to protect it from assault. Each party in turn requisi- 
tioned Oberkampf for food, lodging and horses, for his was the 
only inhabited dwelling for many miles round, and it was turned 
into an ark of refuge for all his family, friends, and workpeople, 
who were huddled so closely together that “there was a child 
asleep on every stair of the factory.” The discomfort must have 
been very great, added to the heat, for they lived with the shutters 
closed, “ till we are grilled like Spanish ladies,” and to the constant 
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alarms of cannonading and night attacks; but Mdme. Feray is able 
to laugh through it all, at the poultry escaping from the carts of 
the pillagers and being pursued by the soldiers with drawn 
swords, and only laments “ our ill-luck has brought us the 
Prussians instead of the English, who pay for all they take: an 
army that ought to be put under a glass case.” And she repeats 
her flattering opinion of our troops when she goes with her father 
on July 10th to see them bivouacked in the Bois de Boulogne, 
where the men had built themselves huts of branches, grass, and 
furze, and already a colony of Paris costermongers had set up 
their booths along the alleys. 

During all these anxious days Oberkampf’s courage and calmness 
had never failed him. “I take everything as it comes,” he once 
wrote to a friend (je prends tout dans le tems), and all his thought 
was for others. ‘“‘ What will become of my poor people if they 
burn my factory?” he exclaimed. But the strain of the last two 
years began to tell upon his health, and being obliged to close the 
factory again indefinitely harassed him grievously. ‘This is kill- 
ing me,” he said repeatedly; and his words were too true. In 
August, 1815, he was attacked with gout and fever, and after a 
brief rally passed peacefully away from this life on October 4th, 
surrounded by his children, nephews and grandchildren, to the 
loss and grief of all who were in any way connected with him. 

The same month the Prussians quartered at Jouy departed, and 
work was resumed at the factory, but its mainspring was broken ; 
and although the business was carried on until 1843, when the 
buildings were demolished, it had passed out of the hands of the 
descendants of Oberkampf, though they still inhabit the chateau 
and the valley, where the memory of their pious founder is kept 
for ever green, and honoured by an imitation of his many virtues. 

One anecdote in conclusion may illustrate the ascendancy 
Oberkampf gained over the minds of his men. Fifteen of the 
head engravers at Jouy were tempted by other manufacturers to 
enter their service, and came to Oberkampf to demand their 
certificates (congé). He replied, “ You shall have them in three 
days; make use of the time to consider what you are doing.” 
On the third day the men returned to his office. ‘ We are come,” 
said one of them, “to claim our papers.” His master merely 
replied in a broken voice, “Here they are. Go, and I wish you 
a better master.” They withdrew in silence, and after a short 
parley amongst themselves, they returned in a body to the work- 
shops and resumed their places there. 

H. M. Poynter. 




















My Affmity. 


My affinity was a little woman with dark curly hair and sad 
brown eyes. 

Small wonder that they were sad, for life had been so arranged 
for her that she constructed her own “particular private hell” 
on the most conscientious principles of thoroughness. 

For fifteen intolerable years she had waged valiant war against 
a mortal malady that had made her days a nightmare and her 
nights a terror. What the malady was exactly, no one quite 
knew, but the specialists whom she besieged until the day of her 
death—for she was bent on living—obligingly coined names for 
it which ought to have gone far towards consoling her, for, as 
they repeatedly assured her, her case was “ unique—positively 
unique.” 

Science and golden guineas supplied her with various high- 
sounding titles, but she herself summed up her symptoms under 
the succinct heading of “cats,” and “cats” it remained among 
all who knew her until she died. My heart aches when I think 
of the careless affability with which we used to inquire after her 
health. ‘“ How are Loddlums’ cats?” was the recognised formula 
with us when meeting after an absence. 

Sometimes “ cats” were less aggressive; then she would come 
amongst us again and timidly lay her poor little hands on life’s 
empurpled robes. Sometimes “cats” were rampant, then she 
would disappear into her own apartments to struggle alone with 
what anguish God alone knows. 

When I was first introduced to her, “cats” were already a 
recognised institution. I knew her by reputation as a writer of 
magazine stories with a “future,” and my friends were wont to 
describe her personality in terms of such enthusiasm that made 
me more than anxious to know her. Meetings had been arranged 
with that end in view, but ‘“‘cats” had come between, and it 
became quite a joke between a certain family and myself that I 
should be invited to tea in order to meet “ my affinity.” 
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It appeared that we had so much in common that mutual 
friends always regarded us as “affinities.” She loved music. I 
played. I loved literature. She wrote. She had a craze for 
physical exuberance. I had a vitality of cast iron. Finally, we 
were both “ perfectly mad,” and both “ perfect dears.” 

It goes without the saying that our meeting, when it did take 
place, was a hideous failure. A careful programme had been 
drawn up for our common edification, by which we were escorted 
to an isolated settee in the middle of the room, provided with tea, 
and told to “talk,” while an admiring circle of friends (brought 
together for the occasion) sat in respectful silence awaiting the 
brilliant things they very reasonably expected her to say. 

As to what exactly passed I cannot accurately vouch, but I am 
prepared to take my oath that I remarked the weather was 
uncommonly hot, to which she replied with quite unnecessary 
aggressiveness that she found it extremely cold. Beyond that 
I have no recollection save that she had on a hideous hat, and that 
I was at once conscious she had instantly detected I had a button 
off my shoe. 

The introductory half of the entertainment having proved some- 
what of a failure, the first performer was led to a huge but most 
uncomfortable armchair placed in the curve of the piano, and the 
second performer (myself) was called upon to play. 

I played. But the room was small, and the Bechstein grand 
was open; moreover I was at the moment infatuated by Dvorak, 
and expounded his “Legends” with surprising energy. I 
positively shudder when I think what Loddlums must have 
suffered that afternoon, with “cats” roused into fullest life by 
the aid of my exertions. At the time, however, I only resented 
her lack of appreciation; for she was odiously sincere, and 
preserved a pregnant silence after the performance was over, 
when we parted with a coldness unusual in affinities. 

I heard afterwards she had said my style was more fitted for 
a concert-room—the sting of the words being lost on the simple 
faith of my friends (who regarded it as a natural tribute to the 
fature Rubinstein), but not on me. I blush even now as [I recall 
my own remark, doubtless faithfully transmitted to her in turn, 
that it was a pity she hadn’t Heine’s head as well as Heine’s 
back. 

For back it was. “Cats” spelt spine consumption, and not all 
the doctors in the world could cure her. This, however, she 
would not believe, and for four long years (she left England the 
week following our introduction) I heard of her from time to 
time as ranging from place to place in desperate search for health. 
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Remedy after remedy was tried without success, and “ Loddlums’ 
cures” took a place in household parlance only second to 
“ Loddlums’ cats.” 

Five years must have certainly elapsed between our first 
meeting and the evening when, on going down to table d'héte on 
my arrival in Cannes, I saw that my opposite neighbour was 
“ Loddlums.” 

In five years one can forget a good many things, but my 
memory, with a tenacity worthy of a better cause, held good, and 
our greeting—for she recognised me instantly—was tinged with 
the coldness of our parting. 

“ Heine’s back” and “ concert-room style” were not dead, but 
only sleeping, and awoke with vivacity to chill the hand-clasp 
which bridged over the interval separating the day when we 
parted in girlhood from the hour when we met as women. 

We had started wrong. 

Subsequent reflection invariably brings me back to that convic- 
tion. We had started wrong, and no power on earth could efface 
the falseness of that first impression. 

In the weeks that followed we were of necessity thrown much 
together, and, if I judged her rightly, I think she honestly shared 
my surprise and regret that, despite our almost continuous 
companionship, we continued strangers. 

I use the word “regret ” advisedly, for I wanted, in children’s 
parlance, to make friends, and I am sure she seconded my wish 
with all her earnest heart. Often and often I caught her dark 
eyes fixed on me full of pathetic yearning, which would fade into 
stony brilliancy at any awkward attempt on my part to respond 
to their call. Again and again I would search her face for some 
latent sign of cordiality, and repel with flagrant indifference 
what I knew too late were timid overtures of friendship. 

The social conditions of that month we spent together were all 
in our favour, for we were the only Englishwomen in the place at 
the time. Our friends at home were mutual, our beliefs, aims, 
ambitions tended the same way. We had the same capacity for 
work, the same desire for fame. Our common love of art alone 
formed the bond of subtlest strength between us. All conclusions 
jumped, but each succeeding day saw us further apart than its 
predecessor. 

As though by ironical design, we supplied in ourselves every 
attribute requisite for the most ideal companionship. I, despite 
my radiant health, subject to spasmodic collapses of physique ; 
she, despite her terrifying fragility, endowed with a vitality of 
resistance which brought her triumphantly through crises of 
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acute suffering sufficient to kill an ordinary human being. I, 
exaggerated, enthusiastic, unstable; she, constant, purposeful, 
with a will of iron. I, reckless, impetuous, hopelessly dependent 
on the praise or censure of my surroundings; she, exquisitely 
just, slow to take action, sublimely self-sufficing ; and with it all 
our common devotion to all things beautiful and our mutual sense 
of humour, and yet—nothing! less than nothing. 

I used to think of the wasted opportunity with vexation that 
amounted to rage. Such a golden chance to fulfil my life’s 
dream of a perfect friendship, and to pass it by as worthless! 
And why ? 

An observant onlooker would have laughed to see the Herculean 
efforts we two women made to come together. We, who by 
common consent blasphemed against publicity, would linger in 
the public rooms of the hotel until, after infinite embarrassment, 
an outing had been arranged for the afternoon. Under pretext 
of uncongenial neighbours we shared a little table in an un- 
obtrusive corner. We would, after hours of fruitless searching, 
surprisedly find each other in the deserted gardens. We would 
sit for hours watching jthe ecstatic sky, and talk of every 
impersonal subject known to man. We even attained the charm 
of absolute silence. And yet the cold dislike that sat in her 
eyes was mirrored in my own, and when we parted it was with 
a sigh of such relief that it might have been cessation of physical 
pain. 

How it would have ended but for what occurred I cannot tell. 

I like to think that it might have ended well, for one night 
stands out in my memory as the beginning of better things. An 
excursion by moonlight had emptied the hotel, and temporarily 
the big, bare drawing-room was ours. The wonder of the night 
was on me, and turning out the solitary light I played out my 
soul to the glory of the moon and her attendant stars. My back 
was to the door, but though she made no sound I knew the 
moment she came in. The fantastic light, the impassioned sound, 
the touch of personal emotion, all combined to stimulate my 
artistic sense. I played as I had never played before or since! 
Not all the womanhood which stirred when I first played to the 
man I loved, not all the maddening excitement of the applause 
which swept me off my feet the night I bade farewell to public 
life, quickened my soul as did the sound of her catching breath as 
she sat in the shadow, and I answered in words of divinest melody 
the questioning of her falling tears. 

Unique and unforgotten hour! Nearer and nearer she drifted, 
impelled by the magic of the passing mood, until she stood at 
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last beside me. Triumphant I rose, and put out a beseeching 
hand. Like a wounded dove hers fluttered towards me. For a 
moment we stood thus, then, in the joy of my heart, I laughed. 

“This is better than Dvorak!” I said. 

Before the words had well passed my lips she had unclasped 
my hand with feverish strength and melted from my side. I 
called her, my voice sounding on the darkness—the voices of the 
returning excursionists answered me. 

The following days I did not see her. “Cats,” which had been 
in momentary subjection, were once again in the ascendant. I 
sent messages, inquiries, flowers; they were negatively acknow- 
ledged by a servant; my offers of help refused courteously 
through an unyielding door. There was nothing left for me to 
do but wait; and wait I did, for a week that seemed to me inter- 
minable. The rooms, the gardens, the very air seemed full of 
emptiness and silence without the frail little figure swathed in 
shawls, and the plaintive voice uttering its desires in sweetest 
broken French. So intolerable was the place without her, indeed, 
that I had decided either to force her privacy by storm or leave 
Cannes, when, through the medium of a friendly maid, I learned 
that she was coming down again. 

With a positive resurrection of my schoolgirl days I amused 
myself with decorating the little table with flowers, ordering a 
private menu of those little delicacies I knew most likely to tempt 
her reluctant appetite. In my pleasure in the prospective thought 
of seeing her 1 was a moment late in entering the room. To my 
ordinate amazement she was there, seated ata little table next 
the one so carefully prepared for her, superintending with 
anxiety the arrangement of certain glasses round her companion’s 
plate. For she had a companion, and—wmiracle of miracles—her 
companion was a man. 

I confess the disappointment and the surprise combined were 
too much for me. I stood on the threshold and stared with all my 
eyes, until a waiter’s abrupt “Pardon, mademoiselle!” brought 
me to myself again. I at once made my way to her. Not all 
the men in the world should prevent me from speaking a word 
of rejoicing that she was amongst us again. The coldness of her 
reception only increased my regret that illness had intervened to 
defer an explanation of my unlucky words. I little knew that 
the animosity in her eyes was due to a totally different cause, any 
more than I noticed her careful omission of any introduction 
between the stranger and myself. Asa matter of fact, beyond 
the fact that he was a man I had not noticed him at all. I was 
too preoccupied with the transformation in her to think about 
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anything else, and it was not until I had retreated to my corner 
to partake of a ten-course dinner, including every unprocurable 
delicacy of the season, that I had the leisure to contemplate the 
irreproachable clothes, beringed hands, and waxed moustache of 
a personality that I hated at first sight. I decided offhand that 
he was a hairdresser’s block come to life and dressed by Poole, 
and pitied her from the bottom of my heart that he should have 
arrived at such an inopportune moment. As I studied her face 
(she fronted me) with furtive affection I recognised, though I did 
not at once grasp, the exact change in her. Sharing as in all else 
the common love of the prettinesses of women, I was touched to 
see that for the first time since I had known her she was in semi- 
evening dress! Touched, for I looked upon it as only another 
proof of the sympathy between us. I too had smartened myself 
for the great occasion, and I smiled to think how truly feminine 
had been the impulse to define a psychological subtlety by a 
change of ribbons and laces. I remember too that I wondered 
when I should dare to suggest that even Liberty is not infallible 
and hint that yellow-greens and heliotrope-blues were not 
for her. 

I pictured to myself the day when I should go with her and 
choose a gown all delicate apricot, with an Empire waist and a 
fichu of shimmery chiffon, to hide the wasted neck and arms that 
hardened themselves against a straight line of Algerian em- 
broidery. I bethought me of a quaint old comb which I had 
picked up in Southern Italy, and smiled again to think how I 
would twist those unruly curls to the shape of the delicate head, 
and how she would give a little nod of tired satisfaction when I 
gave her the glass and told her to see herself as God had intended 
her to be. 

Meantime, and pending all these delightful fripperies, she was 
eating nothing. With flushed, eager face she expended herself 
on her guest, who, as it seemed to me, could very well have taken 
care of himself. Annoyed and anxious, I permitted myself to 
take the dish of delicate minced chicken from the waiter’s hand 
and went over with it to her myself, judging that the touch of 
personality would render any possibility of misunderstanding 
impossible. I was, however, mistaken; her manner of receiving 
my little courtesy was so offensive that I felt positively grateful 
to the animated hairdresser’s block when he begged me to extend 
my offer to him. 

“Tam a far more worthy recipient of your kindness,” he said 
obligingly, “for my gratitude is proved beyond doubt.” 

Which indeed it was, for he emptied the dish. 
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I lingered no more, for even my desire for her good was not 
proof against the aggressive curtness of her manner, and I 
returned once again to my seat, wondering when my longed-for 
chance would come and all would be plain between us. 

I hastily finished my dinner that I might be ready to join her 
when she left the room, but I need not have hurried myself, for 
the meal ended, the people dispersed, and still she sat on. The 
tables were cleared, but she never moved, but sat on, on, on, until 
in sheer desperation I got up and went away. Almost immedi- 
ately I heard her voice in the hall, and only then it struck me 
she had been waiting for me to be out of the way before she rose. 

The week that followed was one of continuous annoyance. 

To my surprise the man stayed on. In any other connection I 
should at once have jumped to conclusions, but the only idea that 
presented itself to me in this instance was to commiserate her for 
having to endure his companionship, and to silently rage at her 
for so obstinately refusing to allow me to share the burden of his 
entertainment. From simple disliking I grew to absolutely hate 
the man. 

Try as I would I could not get her a moment to myself. 
Morning, noon, and night he was between us with his perpetual 
smile and vacuous chatter—“ my horses,” “my dogs,” “ my turn 
out,” “ my little place up the river.” 

I would look at her little white face, which her friends called 
characteristic and her enemies ugly, and see the deadly fatigue 
written all over it in lines of pain, and I would entreat her to go 
and liedown. In vain. For the worse she became the more she 
insisted on going through with whatever was on hand. 

So absorbed was I in the actress I forgot the play, and yet, 
God knows, the play was strange enough to have attracted my 
attention. 

From the first day of his arrival, every morning, a letter would 
reach me before I left my room. 

“Please come with us to-day.—A. H.” 

I have those little scraps of paper still. Nineteen in all. Half 
sheets of notepaper twisted into curious little shapes, with just 
those words—never any more, never any less. 

“ Please come with us to-day.—A. H.” 

When I received them I looked upon them only as a charac- 
teristic way of avoiding explanations. 

Now those little scraps of paper are more eloquent. They 
tell me more than I care to know of the tragedy of a woman’s 
soul. 


What a fight before they were written, what a wrestling with 
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the enemy, what furies of jealousy, what madness of passion, what 
indomitable pride ! 

“Please come with us to-day.—A. H.” 

The epitome of a life’s history in five little words! 

My answer to them was a practical one. Putting aside all 
other claims, I walked and drove—yes, on one occasion rode—with 
them. 

The man had expressed a desire to ride, and not all I could say 
could alter her inflexible decision to “‘ do” the excursion. 

She looked like a child in her habit when we left the house; 
but, though she looked like an old woman when we brought our 
tired horses to the door again, she dressed and came down to 
dinner and sat it out until dessert, when she quietly fainted with 
pain. 

To do him justice, the man did his best after that night to make 
her stay at home. She would not hear of it. Taking advantage 
of one of his rare absences I offered to take care of him for her. 

Her smile ought to have told me the truth—if looks could kill, 
I should have fallen dead at her feet. 

But still I saw nothing. Absorbed in her physical health— 
visibly growing worse from day to day—and how to bridge the 
gulf that kept me from her—I never paused to ask myself what 
impulse was driving her to her own undoing. The thought of 
love between that flaxen-headed doll and this woman vibrating 
with every intellectual movement of the day, was so preposterous 
that it never even occurred to me. I should have looked upon 
any one suggesting such a possibility as insulting her. 

And so for a deadly fortnight things went from bad to worse, 
until at last the day came when she had to give in. 

She could endure no more! 

The excursions were “ postponed ”—the morning walks (every 
step she took caused her purest agony) “ put off”—the evening 
boating parties by moonlight (she was the worst sailor I had ever 
seen) “ deferred.” 

And when—after three days of absolute seclusion—she came 
down again, whiter, frailer than ever, we returned to our old 
régime—endless “sitting about ”—in the gardens when the sun 
was out, in the hall of the hotel when the sun was in. 

Our old régime—but with a difference. 

Her companion was the man. J was excluded. 

Excluded with a grace, a tact, any woman of the world might 
have envied. 

But excluded. 


I would come up—and find them together. She—flushed, 
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animated—talking as she alone could talk (she was a born 
raconteur), he—lolling back with his hands in his pockets— 
laughing indeed, but restless—his straying eyes an open slight 
which I furiously resented for her. 

Sometimes she would rise, stop speaking, and in a voice hardly 
recognisable as her own, would make the conventional remarks 
standing, until I passed on, when she would at once sit down and 
resume the conversation with extraordinary vivacity. 

At other times she would second his invitation to seat myself 
(to see him jump up and fly for a third chair at my appearance 
used to make me long to shake him), and down I would sit—for a 
miserable half-hour—during which we would bandy remarks on 
“la pluie” and “le beau temps,” until the gong would rescue me, 
and I would slink off alone, she, with an inimitable smile, 
announcing, “‘We are going to lunch out here,” or (which was 
worse) getting out of her chair, with a sudden paling of her lips, 
and accompanying me back to the hotel—a walk for her of some 
five minutes—during which, in some mysterious way, dodge as I 
might, the man and I were always behind her, or before her, but 
never by her side. 

And yet her eyes called me incessantly ; and once in the twi- 
light her hand—her poor, fragile little hand—caught at me 
nervously, and I think she would have spoken, but that the man 
(I never thought of him by any other name) just then came in, 
and I was dismissed with a bow which could have done credit to a 
duchess “ snuflfing out” a detrimental. 

At last one night I got desperate; I determined either to 
“make friends” or go. 

Accordingly, instead of dawdling over dinner (to this day I 
loathe cheese savoury and tangerines) on the chance of getting 
speech with her as she passed my table, I bolted my slab of the 
inevitable ice-pudding, and without one glance in the direction of 
their table (which must have considerably surprised her, for she 
noticed everything), departed in state to the drawing-room, where 
I sat me down and played! 

Played! 

To the undoing of my immortal soul, played in the public 
drawing-room of the Hotel Fleury to a united company of people 
“fond of music,” who, not discerning my identity under my 
private name, talked with engaging frankness at the top of their 
voices. 

For fully half-an-hour I must have sat on before the door 
opened and the “ Barber’s Block” came in. He had, it appeared, 
a redeeming passion for good music, and spoke of it with an 
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understanding and enthusiasm that made me for the moment 
oblivious of his scented handkerchief and odious hair. 

His attention was all the more acceptable as it furnished me 
with the necessary excuse for remaining in possession of the 
music-stool, and only too gladly I acceded to his request for 
“More, more, dear lady! and yet still more!” (his little playful 
way!) And as I sat strumming with one hand we talked, idly, 
yet with a certain interest, for he moved in my set, and could give 
me the latest news from my little world. Interspersed with the 
news were the inevitable little compliments—which at last 
became too burdensome, and I fell to playing in earnest. 

Would she never come ? 

Grieg led on to Schumann, Schumann had given place to 
Chopin, when I looked up, and in the mirror above my head saw 
her stand behind me. 

As at a vision, I stared helplessly at the reflection—the 
commonplace man, his face flushed from dinner, lounging against 
the piano, my own white figure, and behind us, like an avenging 
angel, “ my affinity.” 

To this hour I recall the agony of that tortured face. No need 
for words, her secret was written all too plainly in her despairing 
eyes—she loved him, even as she hated me. Yes, hated! It had 
come to that. As I write, I see again the deadly look which 
answered my own as I turned to speak to her. 

So shaken was I by my discovery that the conventions forsook 
me, and the words with which I would have greeted her died on 
my lips. 

She stood for a moment in silence, then bade us both good- 
night and left the room, I staring after her in a whirl of 
emotion, which was not lessened when, without preface, I found 
myself listening to a proposal of marriage from the man she loved. 

What I answered I do not know; but ten years later, meeting 
him abroad with his wife, he told me, with the complacence of the 
happy husband, that I “had let him down pretty rough.” 

I daresay I did, for even now I can recall the passion of 
indignation which shook me from head to foot as I snatched my 
hand away from his and stormed after her up the stairs. 

Needless to say her door was shut. 

Needless to say shut it remained. 

And after a miserable hour spent in going to and fro, up and 
down the corridor (my room was on the same landing as hers) to 
listen at her keyhole and implore her to let me in, I went to my 
own room and packed, after which, the hotel having gone to bed, 
I returned to the charge, and again implored admission. 
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My only answer was a little moaning sound that cut me to the 
heart. 

Obviously, I could neither make her open her door, nor shout 
through the keyhole for the edification of waking neighbours that 
“he wasn’t fit to black her boots, and that I wouldn’t take him as 
a gift.” 

And yet, what was I to do? 

Should I stay on, and pretend nothing had happened ? 

Should I tell the man to go, and never venture to look me in 
the face again ? 

Should I go away myself, and order the man to stay on 
with her? 

I thought out the problem kneeling on her doormat in my 
dressing-gown, and finally resolved to go. 

And go I did the very next morning. 

To my horror, on coming down, the omnibus was piled with 
portmanteaus and Gladstone bags, bearing the initials B. B., 
otherwise, as I told myself in a fury of dismay, “ Barber’s Block.” 

As we met in the hall and I turned to rend him, a door opened 
above us, and she came downstairs. In the blinding light of the 
morning her face was as the face of one newly risen from the 
dead. 

In the presence of bowing managers, obsequious waiters, and a 
sympathetic maid, we said farewell, and drove off in state, the man 
and I, side by side, to the station, she standing in the portico 
crying “Bon voyage” in her sweet, gay little voice until the 
carriage was out of sight. 

I fought with myself until the hotel gates, then gave in. 

I wouldn’t—for that matter I couldn’t—leave her so. 

In the midst of a babel of protestations I stopped the carriage 
and got out. 

“Tell the train to go to the devil!” I cried over my shoulder 
as I fled up the avenue. 

To my dying day I shall never forget the righteous amazement 
on the face of the Barber’s Block. 

She was standing where I had left her—a desolate little figure 
in black—staring vacantly out to the sea. 

“T have come,” I gasped; “I have come.” 

She turned and looked at me. 

“T have come,” I stammered. But the words died on my lips. 

The sudden passion in her eyes struck me dumb. 

“T have come,” I repeated, not knowing in the least what I 
was saying. 

She smiled. 
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“ Mademoiselle’s red en tout cas,” shouted Alphonse, dashing 
down the steps, “she has forgotten it;” and he thrust the 
sunshade into my hand. 

“T have come,” I repeated, staring at her. 

Oh! the pride of her smile. 

“For your sunshade,” she said, and her voice fell like ice on 
my burning heart; “you are fortunate to have found it with so 
little trouble. Good-bye.” 

She gave me a little bow, turned away, and went into the 
hotel. 

I stood staring blankly after her, not knowing what to do. 

“Hurry, hurry!” shouted a voice, “ we can do it yet.” 

Chivalrous Barber’s Block! he had returned for me. 

I suddenly realised what a fool I must look standing there hot, 
breathless, with the train going, and the red sunshade in my 
hand. 

“Oh! your parasol,” said the man, as he helped mein. “ Was 
that it? It was surely hardly worth while going back for that?” 

“No,” I said, “ it was not worth while.” 

Again we drove off, this time for good. 

Just as we turned the corner I looked up. She stood at the 
window. 

“Wave your hand,” I said to the man, “wave your hand. 
She’s looking.” 

Looking, indeed, with all her soul in her eyes. 

For an instant our glances met. 

Then the road curved, and we lost sight of her. 

I pulled down my veil and burst out crying. 

* * * a * 

That parting look remained with me during the three years 
that elapsed before we met again. My busy life, filled with a 
thousand interests, left little time for sentimental speculation ; 
but at odd moments, without any apparent reason, her breath 
would pass across my soul, and imagination would show me her 
face as it looked the night we parted. So keen would be the 
fancy that I could almost hear her speak, and would catch myself, 
— a smile, listening intently to hear what she might have 
O say, 

The casual gossip of mutual friends kept me vaguely aw courant 
with her doings. Her incessant restlessness, wandering from 
place to place, her eccentricities, her increased sufferings, her last 
bon mot, all drifted to me in due course, and supplemented only 
too well the little I divined about her. 

“She says she is a Darwinite by personal conviction,” a friend 
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told me one day, laughing, “for ‘cats’ have developed into 
‘tigers.’” 

I looked at the pretty, gay face of the speaker, and found my 
eyes suddenly dim with tears; her laughter seemed to me the 
most hideous sound I had ever heard. 

I remember, recalling the incident, I began a letter to her that 
night, but the difficulties it presented were too great for me. I 
never got farther than the opening sentence. For weeks the 
addressed and stamped envelope confronted me reproachfully ; 
then I destroyed that too, and the letter remained unwritten to 
all eternity. 

About that time her book appeared, but the stir it made did 
not affect me, for just then I had no thought to spare from my 
own life’s comedy, which threatened to turn into a tragedy in the 
second act. Indeed, it was not until a year after its publication 
that, summering in Northern Italy, a copy of ‘Stars that Shine in 
the Day’ fell into my hands. It was then in its fourth edition, 
and its success permanently secured. Strong, forcible, original 
in form, the book stirred me strangely. I told myself, and I 
believe with reason, that I should have divined the authorship 
untold. I laid it down and felt almost as if I had held speech 
with her. 


Again memory showed me her dark eyes burning with unshed 
tears. 

Again I heard her voice with its queer little inflection: ‘Oh, 
but I assure you.” 

Again I saw her standing amongst the roses in the Hotel Fleury 
gardens, waving a trembling little hand, with a smile of heart- 
broken disdain on her wretched little face. 

A sudden rush of emotion overwhelmed me, and I sprang to 
my feet. 

“Where are you,” I cried aloud, “that I may come to you and 
ask you to let me be your friend?” 

As though in answer to my questioning there came a knock at 
the door. 

“An English lady suddenly arrived. Taken very ill. They 
could not understand. Would the signora graciously descend and 
tell what she said ?” 

Easy is the wisdom of past events, but I think I knew the 
instant the woman spoke, for when I entered the bedroom where 
the “ English lady ” lay, it seemed to me the most natural thing 
in the world that it should be she. 

Did she share my sentiment, or did the approaching presence of 
eternity dwarf all earthly things to insignificance? I only know 
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she showed no surprise at seeing me, but gasped out her desires 
as quietly as her failing breath would permit. By mutual consent 
I assumed the direction of affairs, and within an hour was installed 
beside her as her nurse. 

There was no need for the little village doctor to shrug and 
mouth and whisper ominously behind his dirty, podgy hand. 

I understood from the first there was no hope, and sent my 
telegram to summon her kind with the certainty that they would 
arrive too late—which they did. My nursing did not last long— 
two tortured days—two nights in hell—and then the end. 

“Don’t trouble yourself,” she said to me between the paroxysms 
of pain, “don’t worry. I’m used to it.” 

I looked at the little form wasted to nothing, at the powerless 
mites of hands, at the stricken face, and shuddered. 

“Tam used to it.” 

I found it in my heart to question the love of God who could 
permit such hideous suffering. As if to accentuate the horror of 
the situation, in looking through a trunk for a packet she wanted 
(it was buried with her, a faded rose and a comic card: plum 
pudding and a policeman—she showed them to me—sent by the 
Barber’s Block!), 1 came upon an interview, with illustrations, 
which had appeared in the Strand of the previous month. There, 
the room which she used, the garden where she walked, the table 
at which she wrote, the carriage in which she drove. There, the 
dress she wore, the books she read, the food she ate, the work she 
had done. 

I put down the book with a groan. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

I showed it her for answer. 

“Turn the leaves, please.” 

I did so, and it was not her tears that marred the page. 

Indeed, she laughed—a little ghost of a laugh—at the re- 
production of herself in pinafores, and later on in low-necked 
dresses. 

“Even then I was a bag of bones,” she said softly ; “in another 
month I shall be the bones without the bag. ‘That’s the only- 
difference. Please leave it here.” 

She laughed again. 

But in the night, starting from a troubled doze, I found her 
Weeping agonising tears over the child in petticoats. 

“Why didn’t they tell me then,” she sobbed, “that I might 
have enjoyed it more?” 

I crept to her side, and took her hand and kissed it. 

“You are very good,” she said, “ very, very good.” 
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The simplicity of the words was too much for me. I burst out 
erying, and for the first time I shared her tears. 

It was when the early summer dawn first crept through the 
shutters that she asked me to give her some water. 

“T am go thirsty,” she said, “so thirsty.” 

But when I held the glass to her lips she found she could not 
drink, 

“'That’s like my life,” she said, as I put the tumbler aside— 
“the glass was full, but I couldn’t drink.” 

Some subtle change in her face made my heart stand still; but 
she would not let me call. 

“ They can do nothing, and I’ve learnt how to be alone. Please 
prop me up.” 

The primitive pillows being insufficient, I supplemented them 
with my arm, and for the first time she lay upon my breast. 

“Fanny told me,” she paused, struggling for breath, “ that it 
was all right.” 

“Yes, dear, yes,” I said, not knowing to what she alluded. 

“ Between you and Richard,” she gasped. 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“T am very, very glad.” 

The sunlight crept slowly through the windows which she had 
made me open. 

“ _— oa. 

I bent down to catch the failing words. 

“T—always—loved—you. Kiss—me—please.” 

For the first time I kissed her. 

When I raised my head she was dead, 

Thus I found my affinity. 








Che Sessamy Deau on the Stage. 


We may take for granted that stage manners are exaggerated 
versions of those practised in actual society, just as the stage 
voice must be raised above conversation pitch, yet we are often 
reduced to supplement our ideas of old-time ways from what we 
find in old play-books. Types, if not actual men and women, are 
fairly enough brought before the footlights, and when we find 
that a play of contemporary manners was popular, we infer that 
the types were recognisable, and had what the French calli 
actualité. 

Of such types none is more dear to the heart of the nineteenth 
century reader—‘‘ and whoso veads the poem sees the play ”—than 
that of the Jessamy Beau. 

He is so delightfully artificial, a mere plaything from beginning 
to end, and we enjoy playing with him. His eighteenth century 
chiffons are so captivating; his silks and brocades, his ribbons 
and embroideries, are so gay and so charmingly tinted. His old 
rose and brown, his silver and blue, his gold lace and white satin, 
are as pleasant to read of as Lady Betty Modish’s scarf, or 
Mrs. Belmour’s négligée. 

His perishable beauties have been fitly preserved in a perish- 
able material, and the Bow figurines, which have survived the 
attentions of maids and mistresses in many drawing-rooms, show 
us how Woodward, the fine gentleman par excellence of the stage, 
or Garrick, with French nimbleness and grace, portrayed on the 
boards the Jessamy Beau and his congeners, the Maccaroni 
Gentleman, and the Fribble. 

The phrase a “Jemmy-Jessamy sort of a man” survived till 
quite lately on the lips of old-fashioned country people, for 
Jessamy is of course only a provincial equivalent of dandy. 

In 1772, artificial flowers were much used by the sterner sex as 
ornaments for their muffs and walking-sticks. What an exquisite 
artificiality of manner was necessary, to make these frail decora- 
tions seem suitable to their wearers ! 
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But “chase away Nature, she returns at the gallop,” and native 
resolution underlay the veneer. From time to time the dainty 
Beau alarms us with rude manners and speech; in him, the 
student of evolution may clearly trace the ancestor of those 
Regency beaux, whose dress and eccentricities have lately been so 
skilfully portrayed. 

We may take as an example, Mr. Frank Jessamy, son of 
Colonel and Lady Mary Oldboy, in Bickerstaff’s popular operetta, 
Lionel and Clarissa. 

The celebrated actors, Parsons and Dodd, represented the 
father and son respectively, in 1768. 

Mr. Jessamy appears to be nothing but a dressed-up doll; he 
lives for the toilet, his chamber is “like a perfumer’s shop, with 
wash-balls, paste and pomatum.” He had been adopted by his 
uncle, Lord Jessamy, whose name he bears; had made the grand 
tour, “ had passed through all Europe with distinguished éclat,” 
had “refused the daughter of Mynheer van Slokenfolk, the great 
Dutch burgomaster,” and, “had he not had the misfortune of 
being bred a Protestant, might have married the niece of his 
present Holiness the Pope, with a fortune of 200,000 piastres.” 

Italian beauties were doubtless the fashion, since Sir Charles 
Grandison’s courtship of the hapless Clementina. Mr. Jessamy, 
with his French valet, has now returned to England, much too 
fine for the paternal mansion and manners, to bestow his person 
and fortune on Clarissa Flowerdale, the daughter of a neighbouring 
baronet. 

Clarissa loves a modest learned young scholar, and has asked 
for an interview with the exquisite Jessamy, to explain why she 
can never give him her hand. 

The would-be husband had much difficulty in reaching the 
Flowerdale mansion on foot, a seat in the family coach not being 
available, and before entering the house after his unaccustomed 
country ramble, despatches Antoine to fetch shoes and stockings, 
and materials to refresh his coiffure: ‘Not a dust of powder left 
in my hair, and the friswre as flat as the foretop of an attorney's 
clerk.” The invaluable Hinde was yet veiled in the mists of 
futurity. 

Mr. Jessamy is then admitted to Clarissa’s dressing-room, 
according to the fashion of the day. He investigates it with all 
the interest of a connoisseur, and allows himself also to criticize 
his mistress’ complexion :— 


“ Pale ;—but that I am determined she shall remedy; for, as soon as we 
are married, I will make her put on rouge. Let me see; has she got any 
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in her boxes here? Véritable toilette «1 VAnglaise. Nothing but a bottle of 
Hungary water, two or three rows of pins, a paper of patches, and a little 
bole-armoniac by way of tooth-powder.” 


Clarissa begins the interview with some embarrassment, but 
the beau reassures her :— 


“My dear creature, don’t be embarrassed before me; I should be ex- 
tremely sorry to strike you with any awe; but this is a species of 
mauvaise honte which the company I shall introduce you to will soon cure 

ou of. 
ee Clarissa.—Upon my word, sir, I don’t understand you. 

“‘ Mr. J—Perhaps you may be under some apprehension lest I should 
not be quite so warm in the prosecution of this suit as you could wish. It 
is true with regard to quality I might do better, and with regard to 
fortune, full as well. But you please me. Upon my soul I have not met 
with anything more agreeable to me a great while. 

“ Clarissa.—Pray, sir, keep your seat. 

“ Mr. J—Mauvaise honte again...” 


Enfin, bref, he cannot believe in the sincerity of a female 
creature who is not overcome by the charms of his “ person and 
address,” and when she leaves the room with a farewell curtsey, 
he remains speechless with amazement, till the entrance of the 
steward and family friend. Poor Mr. Jenkins is scolded by the 


names of Tomkins, Hopkins, Wilkins, and Simkins; Clarissa is 
abused as a “silly, ignorant, awkward, country puss,” and her 
father as an “old, doting, ridiculous country squire,” 

The fine manners have disappeared as rapidly as Archer’s, in 
“The Beaux’ Stratagem ” when, after all his gallantry, he refuses 
to help Mrs. Sullen without a reward :— 


“Take this by the way, good madam, that none but a fool will give you 
the benefit of his courage unless you take his love along with it.” 


These were the kind of men who got up disturbances at 
Ranelagh and other public places, if they fancied themselves 
slighted by a glance; who would seat themselves at table with a 
pretty woman, and insult her protectors if they appeared to be of 
lower rank than themselves, though they were not allowed to go 
the same lengths in London as in the Paris of that date. 

As a specimen of polite conversation, we may remember Beau 
Didapper’s encounter with Lady Booby :— 


“<T did not imagine,’ replied the lady, ‘ you had so good a taste.’ 

“* Because I never liked you, I warrant,’ cried the beau. 

“* Ridiculous!’ said she, ‘ you know you was always my aversion.’ 

“*T would never mention aversion,’ answered the beau, ‘ with that face; 
dear Lady Booby, wash your face before you mention aversion.’ ” 
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The “ Fine Gentleman” in Lethe supplies us with an example 
of beaux’ manners, literally, on the stage, even if they were not 
there in the capacity of actors :— 


“T stand upon the stage, talk aloud and stare about, which confounds 
the actors and disturbs the audience. . . . This exasperates the savages, 
and they attack us with volleys of sucked oranges and half-eaten pippins.” 


The actors had hard work to make themselves seen and 
heard, when the narrow space allotted to them was crowded with 
persons who thought themselves better worth the attention of 
spectators than the play itself. 

Probably the best known example of the beau on the stage is 
Garrick’s Fribble, in his Miss in her Teens. Garrick himself acted 
Fribble, while Kitty Clive was Tag, Miss Biddy Bellair’s maid. 

The nickname ‘Fribble’ was as widespread as Jessamy, and 
sufficiently indicates the character. 

Says Miss Biddy :— 


“He wears nice white gloves, and tells me what ribands become my 
complexion, where to stick my patches, where they sell the best tea, and 
which is the best wash for my face and the best paste for the hands.” 


His love-gift is a box of lip-salve made under his own eye. 
One of his hands is bound up, having received a cut over the 
finger-nail from a rude hackney coachman. Poor Fribble had 
fainted in the street from the exquisite “torter” experienced from 
this wound, and, while he was unconscious, the mob picked his 
pocket of his scissors, purse, Mecca smelling-bottle, and huswife. 


“ Biddy.—But pray, Mr. Fribble, do you make use of a huswife ? 

“ Frib.—I can’t do without it, ma’am; there is a club of us, all young 
bachelors, the sweetest society in the world; and we meet three times a 
week at each other’s lodgings, where we drink tea, hear the chat of the 
day, invent fashions for the ladies, make models of ’em, and cut out 
patterns in paper. We were the first inventors of knotting,* and this 
fringe is the original produce and joint labour of our little community.” 


We note with pleasure that it was the mode to pronounce 
posture, creature, etc., with a short ending in ‘er.’ 


“Tf I had the constitution of an alderman it would sink under my 
troubles—hooman nater can’t support it.” 


By the way, it is strange that the clipping of the final g was 
distinctly a mark of vulgarity about 1766; for the vulgar Mrs. 


* When asked if it was wrong to do knotting on Sundays, the adroit 
archbishop replied, “ You may (k)not.” 
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Heidelberg in The Clandestine Marriage, better known as an 
opera, is made to talk of “ plottin’ and caballin’.” 

Lord Ogleby, in that play, exhibits a decayed beau in his old 
age, who has not, however, lost his natural generosity among his 
rouge-pots. 

But to return to Fribble: he finds himself forced into a duel 
with a bully, and is easily persuaded that he has three wounds 
through the heart and eight in other parts of the body. 

We leave him assured that he has suffered no damage except 
the wound to the finger-nail, but : 


“A milk poultice, and a gentle sudorific to-night, with a little manna 
in the morning, I am confident will relieve me entirely.” 


The dear creature was not betrayed into bad manners, at any 
rate. In this he differed from his better-known namesake, the 
fashionable Fitzpatrick, who led the half-price riots at Drury Lane 
in 1763. He was the hero of Garrick’s Fribbleriad and the 
original of Churchill’s oft-quoted lines in the Rosciad on the 
Fribble :— 


“A six-foot suckling, mincing in its gait, 
Affected, peevish, prim and delicate. 
Fearful if seemed, though of athletic make, 
Lest brutal breezes should too roughly shake 
Its tender form, and savage motion spread 
O’er its pale cheeks the horrid, manly red.” 


Thus to the literary student, the name Fribble seems to have, 
on account of this episode, a more serious connotation than that 
of Jessamy. 


Garrick used the latter name for the profligate valet of Lord 
Minikin in his Bon Ton. 

Jessamy shocks poor Sir John, the country gentleman who has 
come up to town to be the unwilling witness of his relatives’ 
scandalous goings-on, by relating how he went to a masquerade 
and there danced a minuet with his own lady :— 


“The eyes of the whole assembly were upon us; my lady dances well, 
and I believe I am pretty tolerable: after the dance I was running into a 
little coquetry and small talk with her. 

“ Sir J—With your lady? Chaos is come again (aside). 

“ Jess—With my lady—but upon my turning my hand thus (con- 
ceitedly)—egad, she caught me; whispered me who I was. ‘No, no, 
Jessamy,’ says she, ‘I am not to be deceived; pray wear gloves for the 
future; for you may as well go barefaced as show that hand and diamond 
ring.’ 

“ Sir J—What a sink of iniquity!” 

VOL. CXIV. 
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Sir John is horrified also to find that not a bob nor a tye-wig 
is to be seen in the town; all degrees have their hair tied up—in 
a baton we presume,—“ and that’s the reason so many heads are 
tied up every month.” It would be hard to rank the fascinating 
Ranger in The Suspicious Husband, Garrick’s best part, according 
to Walpole, as a Fribble or a Jessamy. He had the makings of 
better things. Jack Meggot is the exponent of our type in that 
play. He is cosmopolitan in his tastes, having travelled much, 
offers “the finest maccaroni in life” dressed in the Italian way, 
has brought back an Italian valet, and is now mourning the loss 
of his Otho :— 


“Poor Otho, that I brought from Rome with me, is dead. 

“ Bellamy.—Dead! pray who was this gentleman ? 

“J. Meg.—This gentleman was my monkey, sir; an odd sort of a fellow 
that used to divert me, and pleased every one so at Rome, that he always 
made one in our conversations.” 


But, as Foote said :— 


“No sooner has Jack Meggot raised our attention, than he slips 
through our fingers like an eel, and we hear no more of him till the last 
scene. He does in truth survive the loss of his monkey, but is never 
tolerable company after.” 


Doricourt, in The Belle’s Stratagem, is a fine affected gentleman 
who has lately arrived from Rome :— 


“ Courtall.—Arrived ! yes, faith, and has cut us all out. His carriage, his 
liveries, his dress, himself, are the rage of the day. His first appearance 
set the whole town in a ferment, and his valet is besieged by levées of 
tailors, habit-makers, and other ministers of fashion, to gratify the im- 
patience of their customers for becoming a la mode de Doricourt. Nay, the 
beautiful Lady Frolic, t?other night, with two sister countesses, insisted 
upon his waistcoat for muffs ; and their snowy arms now bear it in triumph 
about town, to the heartrending affliction of all our beaux garcons.” 


But Doricourt is more than a barber’s block, and when Letitia 
has “ stooped to conquer ” him, he shows a heart which does him 
honour. 

He is something of a patriot too, and declares that he “keeps 
French fellows and Germans as the Romans kept slaves; because 
their own countrymen had minds too enlarged and haughty to 
descend with a grace to the duties of such a station.” 

Thus was the gallery flattered in 1780. 

In the same style Lord Minikin complains of his French hair- 
dresser :— 


“Our beef and pudding enrich their blood so much, that the slaves in a 
month forget their misery and soupe maigre.” 
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This style of patriotism is no longer to be met with in the 
“ upper circles.” 

The Jemmy-Jessamy is depicted in a print of 1787, as a very 
slim beau with spindle legs and a hugely frizzed head, placing a 
patch on his cheek before a Chippendale looking-glass. 

In a newspaper of the same period he is accused of attending 
the Windsor stag-hunt on a horse whose tail was tied up in a bag 
to match its master’s coiffure. But enough has been said to show 
how affectations change. All the world’s a stage, and when we 
have dressed the part to perfection, we probably imitate those 
with whom the fashion is in vogue. 

Our present affectation is simplicity and athletics, but “ hooman 
nater” is much the same, and the same traits may reappear in 
course of time. 

We must note, however, that the Jessamy or Fribble is not the 
same person as the Lothario of the Fair Penitent, that favourite 
play of our great-grandmothers, the gallant, gay Lothario, who 
probably inspired Richardson with his Lovelace, and certainly 
endowed our language with a generic name. Nor does he belong 
to Lothario’s fellows, the Tattles and Sir Brilliant Fashions, who 
“look upon women as fer nature—lawful game,” and spend most 
of their time in her pursuit. 


His modern representative is rather that innocent, if futile 
personage of Victorian theatres, the Lord Dundreary ; and we 
may apply to our stage beau what Clerimont said to Fainlove, 
his “ Lucy,” dressed in male attire to keep real lovers from his 
jealously guarded wife :— 


“I don’t design you to be a real man, you are only to personate a pretty 
gentleman.”—The Tender Husband.—Sir R. Steele. 


Marion QUEKETT. 























Jn the Hush of the Corn. 


Axove the white crests that mark the torrent’s swirl, under the 
overhanging roots that lie bare against the dark rocks, skimming 
the tops of the tall lush grasses in the low meadows, or gleaming 
among the tangles of undergrowth that fill the spaces between 
the hawthorns in the ravines, fly hither and thither hundreds of 
busy sandmartins. Their glossy plumage shows clear against 
any background; in the sunshine you mark the rich brown of 
wings, back, and head; and when they pass through the shadows 
you see nothing but a clear-cut waistcoat of white. Their 
burrows are in the bank above. Into the soft soil just over 
the rock they have bored numbers of little tunnels all along the 
edge of the crags, wherein to nest snug and safe. Year by year, 
ever since the oldest villager can remember, these sandmartins 
have come hither. Now and then you watch one alight, clinging 
flat against the perpendicular bank, almost immediately to dis- 
appear within the nest, head first, then the two forks of the 
tail. Four or five white eggs, thinly speckled with grey, are 
laid in each inhabited hole. So far as I have been able to as- 
certain, the sandmartins completely forsake some of their old 
burrows, never entering these after the first exploration dis- 
covers them to be unsafe, like the “shrinking” workings of 
a mine. 

They are the earliest and smallest of our swallows, arriving 
home after wintering abroad, when spring is yet uncertain, in 
the first chill weeks of April. Next come the housemartins, and 
last of all the sooty swifts. 

Here, in this solitude, nothing is heard by day but the river's 
voice—mingled with the plash of rising trout or sportive salmon 
—the drone of bees among the wild flowers, and the twitter, 
twitter, of the martins, till night calls the owl from the beetling 
crags and the otter from his “holt” among the boulders at the 
river's brink. 
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By some means unknown, many years ago, a few bricks got 
loosened above the woodwork of my study and bedroom windows, 
and since then two families of swifts have nested in those holes 
every summer. Others build up under the eaves, and in such 
considerable numbers that, when in the peaceful summer evening 
I look out across the valley towards the meadows and woods, 
several of these birds are sure to flash by, wheeling and screaming 
in their play. Often,‘ when busy among my household gods, I 
hear the twittering of the young birds in the nest above. A 
speck in the distance grows more and more distinct, till presently 
the outline of the parent bird coming home to its brood is clearly 
defined above the trees. A sharp tap on the woodwork, a 
momentary struggle, and then are heard the eager notes of the 
two fledglings being fed. At night, whenever I awake, I hear 
the soft twittering of the callow broods happily content beneath 
their mothers’ care. Frequently in the early morning I have 
been startled by a whirr of wings, and have awoke to find a 
dark form flapping about the ceiling or on the floor. In the 
grey dawning, when family cares had called it forth before the 
light, the swift had mistaken the space over the window sash for 
the opening in the wall above. How delightedly, when released, 
would the bird go screaming forth again into the free air of tho 
valley towards the dim woods! 

From the old church to the bridge the river flows round a wide 
bend in tortuous windings that form salmon-pools and trout- 
reaches alternately. The long village street straggles from one 
point to the other. Immediately below the bridge, before you 
come to the sandmartins’ colony, are fir-spinneys and briar-brakes ; 
and on the other bank a few thatched cottages. Then, a little 
further back from the river, a hamlet of some ten or twelve 
double-storeyed houses nestles among the tall chestnuts at the 
margin of the wood. 

The river is a boundary between two shires. A solitary 
constable, keeping the peace on the south bank, never interferes, 
except when special need arises, with the duties of the policeman 
on the other side. Each guards many an outlying hamlet, as well 
as that part of the home village on his particular side of the river. 

You often meet the constable far away on his country beat, a 
pipe in his mouth and a ground-ash stick for truncheon in his hand. 
He wants to know whether he might carry your gun or rod. 
Presently you are joined by another officer of the law, the water- 
bailiff. He suggests that he might share your sport as beater or 
gillie, to which proposal you readily assent, for the water-bailiff 
knows a great deal about setters and shooting, as well as about 
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the salmon he saw rise “ down yonder, early this morning, in the 
throat of the Little Pool, just where the fly plays best.” So on 
you go in their company, relieved of all your baggage; even if it 
be only a collecting-net for insects they must needs take the 
burden from you. So kindly disposed are these simple country- 
folk, that you can rest satisfied so far as this, that they are not 
feeling your pockets in the way of town-bred “ cadgers.” 

The water-bailiff tells you about a clever young sable-and- 
white collie of his, that would, he feels sure, do well under the 
training of your old bobtail Tyssul Bell, now getting blind— 
so well, indeed, that you would not feel the loss when Bell at last 
goes the way trodden by all that have grown old. Later on, he 
casually mentions that Houdans are his favourite fowls, and that 
he has a nice sitting of eggs if you would care to accept a trifling 
present. 

This water-bailiff is the terror of evil-doers, although his 
captures are usually small boys taken in the act of catching 
salmon “peel” with a buzz-fly on a number seven hook. One 
day, just as two fishermen were returning home along the rocks 
below the bridge, the water-bailiff appeared in sight at a bend 
of the river. One of the twain, a juvenile disciple of old Izaak, 
suddenly found himself at his wits’ end because of certain 
salmon “peel” in his pocket. Before his eyes flashed visions 
of police-courts and fines, perhaps of a birching. But a happy 
thought dispersed the gloom; the water-bailiff would never 
look into his companion’s basket, and besides, what if he did? 
So, being tempted of the devil, the young Walton fell; and in 
less time than it takes to tell, every “peel” had found its way 
through the hole in the lid of the tall man’s basket. ‘The owner 
of the fry-stocked creel happened to be the very official to whom 
the water-bailiff presented his daily reports. Horror! the inno- 
cent victim proceeded to show his catch to the man on the bridge. 
History leaves us here. That night a certain boy was occupied 
in nothing but chuckling, till his parents began to think him 
“ mazed.” He never appeared, after all, before the spectacled 
freeholders who occupied the magisterial bench. 

Nothing strikes a stranger so much, until he grows to under- 
stand country life, as the way in which our wise laws are set at 
naught by those who most, both by precept and example, should 
keep them. Certainly, when you propose an argument, the 
precept is always ready ; nevertheless, if you are a sincere friend, 
something about the conversation is allowed to suggest a wink, 
and by-and-bye a salmon fry is slipped into the coat pocket. Very 
sober folk have repeatedly scoffed at me for passing over such a 
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trifle with a laugh, but I know full well that there is no syste- 
matic poaching in what is simply a recognition that a “peel” 
with a hook through its eye will never grow into a salmon. 

I point out clearly that a slightly pricked fish is always 
returned to the water. Yet I cannot convince these strict 
game-preservers that fishermen are right when they consider 
maimed fry useless except for the pot. Perhaps leniency is a 
besetting sin; but here, in the quiet and solitude of the country, 
one naturally falls into a peace of mind which absolutely refuses 
to be ruffled. 

During the summer nights the river “sweats.” Then a 
thick mist hangs above it like a cloud and rolls back over 
the parson’s meadow towards the cornfields, there spreading 
into thin vapour, and at last vanishing near the bottom of the 
village gardens. 

Bounded on the south by the river and on the north by the 
street, the lands between the church and the bridge are freehold. 
From the windows at the back of my house I can witness all the 
labours of this farm. The “ Whoa! Jenkin, whoa! Dolly,” of 
the ploughboy to his team, the clank of the harrow as the chains 
fall slack—every sound is distinct. The dogs go down after the 
cows in the evening and drive them, with a great deal of 
unnecessary fuss, up the lanes towards the milking-sheds. One 
can always tell when a new heifer has come home from the 
last fair, for all the neighbours must needs go to see her and 
comment. The plough passes down the turnip-field, sown in 
the old-fashioned way with a handmade drill of wood; the 
labourers follow to thin out and clear the young plants of 
weeds. 

Most of the hay is here cut with a scythe. The mowers’ brawny 
arms and gleaming scythes sweep round in a circle, as they bend 
to their toil, with a long swish! swish ! while the swathe falls over 
the blade. Others go round trimming the hedgerows with sickles, 
The latter wear hedging-gloves as a protection against stakes, 
hawthorns, and nettles. Next day, when the crop lies prone in 
regular lines across the field, women dressed in flimsy bright- 
coloured gowns come in company with the men to turn and 
spread and toss it, and make it into tumps, till presently the sun 
takes away the green of the grass and throws over the field a 
rich garment of brown and old-gold instead. Then the fragrant 
hay is ready for the waggon and the rick. Sometimes there is 
a second crop, the “ lattermath.” After the hay-harvest follows 
a great supper out in the mconlight, with plenty of beer and 
“little cakes,” and milk-wetted bread thickly spread with June 
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butter. The corn, too, is hereabouts cut and bound by hand. The 
stubble is long and irregular, with an occasional stray wisp lefs 
standing. At night, while the “harvest-home” rejoicings are 
at their height, the poor gleaner steals in through the gap to 
search for the few ungarnered ears. Soon the seed-clover shows 
above the straw, and this last crop for the year is either grazed 
or tended till the following season. 

Only half the parson’s meadow is under hay. The other 
part is left to the fat cob, Farmer, and to Daisy and Polly, the 
sleek Castlemartin cows. From times far back, a footpath has 
led along the river through this field to the pool under the wood. 
Here the boys bathe all through the summer day, running races 
instead of using a towel after their cool plunge and swim. 

What memories cling to the spot! In the shallow current, 
just breast high, Dan the gillie superintended my first swimming 
lessons. Once I saw the body of a boy go by, turning about 
with outspread arms and feet in the backwater of the little 
bay beyond the stream. When it was brought ashore, the gates 
of death had already closed behind the outgoing soul. Here, one 
spring day, I landed my first salmon, and here, basking on the 
shingle, was the first comma-butterfly I ever saw. 

If you are robust and strong, the most enjoyable bathes are 
those in the early morning, or at night under the eye of the 
harvest moon. So enamoured of the summer night’s tranquillity 
is a certain friend of mine, that he never goes down to the pool 
except when the moon shines bright. And, indeed, I musi 
confess that having enjoyed the luxury of his society and listened 
to his remarks at such times, I do not wonder at his love for the 
dimness and quiet of night, for I, too, have grown to love this 
deep calm, when otters and owls from their haunts near the sand- 
martins’ colony are abroad, and when the trout rises with a gentle 
“thop!” to the brown moth that hovers above the ripples. Be- 
tween noon and noon, Nature’s face is half in light and half in 
shadow. For me the shadowed features wear an air of infinite, 
ethereal calm, charming me ever so strangely with their profound 
repose as I gaze at the silver-touched hills, and up over those 
summits into the far heights, where suns and moons that have 
shone for countless ages are telling of an eternity still reaching out 
as strongly as of yore, and in which my life is just like the dew- 
drop at my feet, gliding unnoticed down the stone into the pool. 

Above, on the opposite shore, a great forest stretches from the 
river's verge to the crest of the hill. The rooks, after their field 
labours, fly low, just skimming the farm meadows in the valley. 
When they reach the edge of the forest they turn upwards over 
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the trees, rising higher and higher, till at last, mere specks against 
the foliage, they disappear over the brow on their way to Llanfair 
rookery. 

On the stubbles behind the village, not five minutes’ walk from 
the parish church, you may find a covey of partridges and a hare 
or a pheasant any day in winter. The partridges call so clearly 
in the evening that I often hear them from the open window. 
The keeper’s boy used to mock them so cleverly that sometimes 
the whole covey,’ with one old bird leading, and the other 
bringing up the rear, would come over the fence and run about 
the grass-plot. Once I saw a hare run through the noisy streets 
on a fair day, and, turning up the lane just opposite my house, 
dart under the gate into the hush of the waving wheat. 

There is a general look of whitewash and thatch about the 
hamlets. The humbler dwellings open by a latch, so, instead of 
knocking, you simply lift the fastening and enter unannounced. 
A smell of burning wood fills the cottage. An incessant chirrup! 
chirrup! comes from the cricket in the wall. A cat lies curled 
up on the hearth. A “dresser” laden with family crockery and 
chinaware occupies the far wall. Here you may chance to see an 
old Bristol cup or an apostle’s spoon. The four-poster bedstead 
fills the entire space between the wall that runs in from the door 
on the left and the window over against the fire. On the 
mantel-shelf are two or three china dogs, liver and white, and a 
few cheap candlesticks of the metallic hue most favoured by the 
dealer at the fair. On the broad window-ledge is a pot or two of 
musk or geranium. A round three-legged table, together with 
some square stools, very old and webbed with coarse cord or 
wicker, and a few straight-backed and wide-seated chairs complete 
the furniture, 

Your hostess always wipes the chair with her apron before 
inviting you to be seated. Then invariably follows a bit of 
gossip about garden, bees, rheumatism, and fishing. All the 
while the yarn at her feet is being knit into a stocking: her 
fingers jerk out the wool and press the needles down instinc- 
tively. 

Just as they were hundreds of years ago, so at the present day 
are the customs and sentiments of the countryside. The free- 
holder, whose land stretches down to the bank under which the 
sandmartins dwell, cannot tell the date when his ancestors first 
came to live on the farm. In his possession are deeds made out 
when the last century was young ; his family lawyer holds others 
more ancient. He tells you jocularly that he can trace a pedigree 
as long as that of many a lord. His family was settled here when 
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the whole valley, except a few scattered corn farms, was clothed 
with oak forests. 

The survivors of one of the oldest races upon earth are these 
thin-lipped and clear-featured Celts of the agricultural districts, 
Their language, place-names, and folk-lore are all indications of 
this. Their religious pessimism, their stern frugality, their 
profound passions, are essentially characteristic of the tribes 
which came to our island when it was yet a peninsula, and 
conquered the cave-dwelling Iberians. The countryfolk are 
filled with that placid resignation which is the heritage of 
their race. Unwritten laws bind them down to toil in the 
hope of increasing the little hoard which has reached them, 
and which an unflinching sense of duty holds entailed for their 
children. 

Here generations have lived, looking out upon the same trees 
from the same old “skew” (which has occupied the chimney- 
corner for centuries), marking the spring’s soft music of birds, 
the summer’s heat, the autumn’s withering leaves, the winter's 
frost and blast. And here, after watching the last sun set over 
the snow, they have in turn folded their weary arms in sleep, laid 
upon the same bed in the same room, where on the walls the 
Blessed Shepherd is portrayed among His lambs, while the 
mournful Madonna is pictured opposite. 

Everything in life is here remembered as having happened at a 
certain season: such a thing occurred at the breaking up of the 
frosts, just after Calen Hén (the old New Year), another incident 
when the cuckoo was first heard, a third when the young 
partridges hatched out, or, again, when the turnips were trimmed 
for the ingathering. 

Each field and lane and copse has its history. If only these 
sturdy old freeholders could have written a day-to-day record of 
their lives! What an addition to our literature the best of it 
would be, published as, say, “Two Hundred Years on a Farm in 
Wales.” One would almost smell the new-mown hay, or the 
roses in the old garden, or the soil about the labourer’s clothes 
when he tramped into the kitchen. Or see the ripening corn 
when a cloud passed beneath the sun—alternate lines of light 
and shade on what appeared a sea of waving gold burnished 
like a new coin in the sun, but dim like a miser’s spade guinea 
under the cloud. Or taste the oat-farls, “little cakes,” bread 
from last year’s wheat, sugar-cured ham, home-brewed ale, and 
rhubarb wine. 

For the farmer every voice he hears makes music—the moan of 
wind-stirred trees, the gentle splash of spring rain, the hum of 
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insect life, the lap and swish of the swollen brook, the clatter 
of the pheasant through the wood, and the many farmyard calls. 
Memories, gay or sad, are inseparable from everything he sees 
and hears. The songs of the fields are to him what the sound of 
the sea is to the sailor—a stentorian alarm or the soft quaver of 
a lullaby. The joy of being would fade, and his pulse would 
cease to beat with its accustomed vigour, were he to wander forth 
into the city. Town life, the confusion of a crowd, midnight 
revelries, and ceaseless hurry-scurry—these things are to him a 
mystery as deep as the oceans his little boys fresh from school 
tell him about, and which, probably, he has never seen. 

Here in his own domain, however, he is free and unreserved, 
proud of his landed rights, and pardonably conscious that you 
cannot tell him much about farming, at all events, but what he 
already knows. Year in and year out he is abed as soon as 
darkness gathers, and up again at the first peep of dawn. Thus 
he sleeps much more in winter than in summer. Except, perhaps, 
in the cold months, the fields never look the same one day as 
another. The trees, too, are ever changing their foliage. How 
he loves to look up at the sturdy oaks at the end of the garden 
and then back at the great elms out in the lane leading from the 
rickyard ! 

Near one of the valley farms is a fine orchard where old 
lichen-covered apple-trees grow—Ribston pippins, Blenheim 
oranges, and russets—bearing fruit large and round and sweet 
and solid, food which would wholly sustain you during a long 
day’s salmon fishing. A tale is still told about the hamlets 
concerning the old gentleman farmer who long ago planted them, 
how that he knew all about every tree, both in and outside the 
orchard, on his estate. 

Once a tenant came to him for permission to cut down a sapling 
in the hedgerow. The old man walked to and fro, poured out a 
glass of home-brewed ale for his visitor and another for himself, 
and paced up and down the room again, looking utterly crest- 
fallen. Yes, he knew exactly what tree John referred to, and of 
course the fence required mending—he quite agreed with John 
in that. Seeing the “Mister’s” evident perplexity, the tenant 
suggested any other tree from the copse at the top of the broken 
fence. No, the landlord thought one would do just as well as the 
other. Of course, of course (with a sigh), he gave John full 
permission to cut down the tree he required. However, when 
the hedger went into the field next morning with hook and 
saw to fell the ash, there lay a similar sapling, with wheel 
tracks leading to it from the road. The landlord, after all, 
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had decided that he loved his trees too much to have one cut 
down, and had procured what was needed from a timberman’s 
clearing four miles away. He had himself carted it to the spot 
before dawn. 

This white-haired old gentleman met a tragic end at the hands 
of a supposed poacher. The miscreant, whoever he was, escaped 
the grip of the law, though every farmer in the two shires became 
an avenger of blood. In those days the cordon of justice was 
not so tightly drawn as it is now round every act of violence. 

Death came upon him thus. A sportsman true as steel, he 
owned a pack of harriers, and had the rights over fallow and lea 
for many a mile about. Even now his descendants, although the 
estate has long since been divided into small holdings and sold to 
clear mortgages, can go where they will in pursuit of game, 
protected from the slightest hindrance, simply by the magic of 
his name—this by the way. Well, one winter’s evening, while 
the grooms were in the stable and kennels, preparing for thei 
master’s return, a shot was heard far up in the woods that clothed 
the hill from the river’s brink to the top. Servants and keepers 
at once turned out to scour the woods for the cause of the un- 
wonted sound. Judge of their feelings when they reached their 
master’s lifeless body lying among some withered ferns! The 
hounds stood grouped around, a favourite bitch crouching beside 
the corpse and gently licking the blood which oozed from a great 
hole that marked where an eye had been. About twenty yards 
away stood the hunter, her flanks steaming in the chill night 
air and her head turned wistfully towards the spot where her 
rider lay. 

Two men carried the body home, and two went across the bridge 
to alarm the village. Presently, horses galloped everywhere 
through the night. Every road was watched—a sentinel on each 
hilltop and another in the lane below. The moon shone clearly 
down upon the scene. A figure was seen skulking along the 
Llanfair road and promptly stopped by a charge of shot from one 
of the sentinels who, armed with a flint-lock, sat on horseback in 
the shadow. Doubtless, old Ted Jones, the quack-doctor, on his 
way to visit a dying farmservant near by, had heard nothing of 
the matter, hence his refusal to halt and the peppering which 
followed as he was scrambling through the hedge. 

The villagers still hold that whenever November nights are 
moonlit and windy, the huntsman’s horn is heard above the wood, 
and then the pack winds down the glade in full music, til) 
suddenly a shot is heard, and soon afterwards there is silence. 
They declare that Will the saddler (a sober deacon), coming home 
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one night after taking some mended harness to the farm at the 
top of the wood, witnessed plainly a full repetition of the tragedy. 
The opening scene appeared so real that, unmindful of religious 
prejudice, he actually joined in the chase, till, with the flash 
of the gun, he remembered the story, and presently saw shadowy 
forms, attended by hounds and horse, pass by him down the glade 
with muttered whisperings, bearing the burden of their dead. 


ALFRED WELLESLEY REEs. 


























Honours Easy. 


Ir was quite lawful to sell Lieutenant Doyne a pup. It was 
also easy; that was because he was a “ griffin”—the greenest 
kind of a “ griffin.” Nature had cut him out for an innocent boy, 
and his mother had never allowed the pattern to get out of shape. 
It was not particularly witty to call him “the Cherub,” but it 
was deuced appropriate. 

Also at Hokeypoorey—that’s where the regiment was stationed 
when he came out to join—things were different from what they 
were at Ballycumjerry, in dear old Ireland. 

But he took his troubles as lightly as an Irish hunter takes 
stone fences; the result was that the seniors were kept busy 
finding new things for him to discover. 

“He'll never be aisy till he slays a tiger,” said Captain Mahone. 
“The bhoy is foriver talking about his shooting and how he'd 
loike to lay out Masther Sthripes.” 

“That means, I suppose,” drawled Herbert, “that we'll have 
to get a tiger for him to shikar.” 

It seemed rather a tall order, for there wasn’t a tiger within 
three hundred miles of Hokeypoorey easy ; but the other chaps 
in the mess did not bother their heads much about the little 
matter of distance, for they knew that Herbert would fix up the 
shikar all right enough, and without saying much more about it 
either. 

It seemed a miraculous coincidence that Buldoo, the shzkari, 
should turn up the very next day with a startling tale of devasta- 
tion from a “man-eater.” Ten kos out this tiger, “as big as a 
bullock, sahib, and as bloodthirsty as a head-hunting hillsman,” 
was eating up men and cattle beyond all count. 

It was Doyne’s chance. His predecessors there in Hokeypoorey 
were satiated with the slaying-of tigers. Of course they would 
help him; weren’t they always helping him! But, for the sake 
of his mother—who was Mahone’s cousin—should he have first 
crack at “ Master Stripes.” 
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It was like getting up a lottery on the gymkhana sports, it was 
so smoothly and so easily done. Buldoo would arrange for a kill, 
for a bait, out at the ten kos place, and they would go that night 
and he ready for business in the early morning. He was an early 
bird was this tiger, getting up for his chota hazree at daylight, 
aud surely might the sahib bag him just when the crows com- 
menced to call to the breaking day. 

Half-a-dozen of the fellows went with Doyne to see fair play 
between him and the tiger—as sort of beaters, they explained. 
Not that they took any interest in the killing of the tiger; they 
had outgrown that—grown weary of it. 

So, instead of turning in that night, when the business of the 
evening was over, when whist, billiards, and gup had been settled 
for another twenty-four hours, they took to horse and hied them 
over the ten kos. 

Buldoo was there when they arrived and explained to Herbert 
the plan of campaign. 

The bait had been placed down in a hollow, or sort of low-lying 
field, which gave them a good chance to steal upon their game. 

Toward daylight, under the guidance of Buldoo, they worked 
their way along to this place. 

“Now we'll have to crawl up this slope on our stomachs, like 
Indians stealing upon a foe,” said Herbert to Doyne; and 
suiting the action to the word, he got down and commenced to 
wriggle along like a snake in the grass, followed by “the 
Cherub.” 

“The Cherub” thought the crawling would never come to an 
end; it seemed as though he had really gone about four miles; 
but he could stand it if the others could, he thought, so he said 
nothing, but kept crawling. 

After a time they got to the top of the incline up which they 
had been wriggling. Herbert put out his hand and stopped him. 
Then he pointed down in the hollow straight ahead of him. 

There was just grey enough coming up the eastern sky for him 
to see the tiger. 

“Don’t miss him,” whispered Herbert, as Doyne levelled his 
“Express,” 

He waited until the light got a little better, until he could see 
the sights on his rifle. As he looked over the barrel he could just 
make out the fierce brute tearing at the bait. 

He took a long, careful aim—it was wonderful how long it 
took him to get a bead on the undulating form of the huge beast 
as it tore at the yearling heifer that had been placed there as a 
bait. It was nerves; he had thought that he would be wondrous 
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steady, but he was nearly going to pieces. For the thousandth 
part of a second the sights lined up against the dark body of the 
animal, With a spasmodic clutch he pulled the trigger. 

Above the noise of his rifle he could hear the roar of the 
wounded tiger, for he had bowled him over. 

“Better give him another one,” said Herbert quickly; and 
he did. 

They were joined by the other fellows as they rushed down. 

“ Damn you, Herbert!” was all “ the Cherub” said when they 
stood at the side of the slain animal—it was a jackass, just a 
common little jackass, tied to a stake in the ground. 

Then sorrowfully, as men returning from a funeral, they wended 
their way back over that ten kos, and Doyne knew that for many 
days there would be food for cheerful banter in Hokeypoorey. 

It was felt that a great thing had been done; it would be 
sacrilege to perpetrate any commonplace joke upon Doyne for 
some time to come. He was, as it were, made free of the city. 

* * * * * 

By one of those peculiar chances of fortune which give into 
the hands of the innocent that for which the wise struggle, “ the 
Cherub” had become possessed of a really fast pony. It was not 
his fault; it was not judgment of pace, or make, or any other 
qualification under God’s heaven—nothing but simply cooley- 
headed luck. 

He had bought an Arab polo pony for eight hundred rupees 
from Abdul Rahman in Bombay, and lo! it had turned out a 
cracking good gee-gee. 

He had tried to give him a classical name, but from the first 
the pony was known as Vaseline. That was because Doyne 
slipped from his back so easily at first. 

Doyne also took no small satisfaction from the fact that 
Vaseline could slip away from the other ponies in a race just as 
easily. 

Then came the two-day “Sky Races,’ with Vaseline barred 
from all but the two “‘ open events.” 

These were considered a gift for Doyne’s speedy little horse. 
But all the same, he{would have to have something to run for, to 
pay his corn bill; besides, the fellows would all get their money 
back when Vaseline was sent up to Lucknow, in February, to run 
among the “ good ’uns.” 

Doyne was training Vaseline himself, which was proof positive 
that the pony must be a cracker if he could win in any company 
with training such as he got. 

Of course as there weren’t many strangers coming to the small 
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meet at Hokeypoorey, of a necessity the regiment was a house 
divided against itself; each brother officer with a bit up his 
sleeve, and a hopeful idea that somehow or another he would 
come out on the right side on settling day over the lotteries. 

It was Herbert’s pony, Curry Boy, that was dead lame the 
day before the races commenced. 

“The Cherub” saw him limping as he came back from his 
morning gallop, and in consequence laid a tidy few of the 
depreciated rupees against his winning the race he was favoured 
for. 

But Doyne himself would have gone a bit lame if he’d had as 
tight a yellow bandage around his foreleg as Curry Boy was 
wearing. But he didn’t know that. All he knew was that it was 
a good thing to lay two to one against his chances of winning. 

Of course he won. When a man takes the trouble to put a 
tight bandage around a horse’s leg, he has a rosy chance of 
winning sure. Syces are so careless about those things. 

Herbert might have told him about it; but then “the 
Cherub” was always jumping at conclusions, like a true born 
Irishman, and paddling about in the Mulligatawny in conse- 

uence. 

: To the astonishment of everybody, Vaseline did not start 
in the ‘“ Hokeypoorey Cup ”; that was the open event for the first 
day. 

It rather spoiled the fun, for the pony from Bildad galloped 
away from all the home ponies—* made common hacks of them,” 
as Mahone said. 

“Don’t know what the youngster’s up to,” said Herbert. “He 
threw away a clean thousand rupees over not starting Vaseline.” 

“Bottling him up for the second day,” was the general verdict, 
and each one, individually, made a solemn vow to have a piece of 
him in the lotteries. If they could only keep his quality from 
Archer, the little “bookmaker,” who had run up for the meet, 
they might do a bit of Christian work with him too, by relieving 
him of much of the root of evil. 

The night before the second day’s racing “the Cherub” was 
late getting down to the lotteries. 

The first lottery on the “ Bagdad Plate ”—that was Vaseline’s 
Tace—was just being sold. 

Vaseline was selling favourite. From fifty rupee down to ten 
rupee bids Vaseline had travelled, until he was bid up to over 
eight hundred rupees in a thousand rupee lottery. 

“What nonsense!” said “the Cherub” angrily, for the horse 


had been knocked down to someone just as he entered the room. 
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“What nonsense! Why the horse isn’t worth more than that, 
Id sell him just as he is for that much.” 

“Tll take him!” shouted Herbert, rushing across eagerly to 
where “the Cherub” stood. “Here! all you fellows heard 
Doyne offer to sell the horse at eight hundred rupees, and I take 
up the offer.” 

“I don’t want to sell him,” said “the Cherub” doggedly, 
flushing red at being taken up so quickly. 

“Oh, come, that won’t do,” said Herbert. “All the chaps 
here heard you offer him for that much, and now I'll give you my 
I, O. U. for the eight hundred and claim the horse.” 

“Tl tell you what it is, Captain, the horse isn’t worth it; all 
the same, I don’t want to sell him to you, but if you stick me to it 
you can take him just as he is. Mind, I don’t give any guarantee 
about him in any shape or form.” 

It was a glorious opportunity. “The Cherub” was always 
doing stupid things, but this was the climax. Captain Herbert 
gave him the I. O. U., and the horse was his. 

“Mind,” said “the Cherub,” “ you'll have to send up for him, 
for you've taken delivery of him now. I’m not going to send him 
down to you, unless you want to back out of your bargain, and 
leave him where he is.” 

“What a queer griffin it is!” said Herbert. “A bargain’s a 
bargain, and I'll send up for him in the morning.” 

“No, you'd better send to-night,” said “the Cherub” in a 
quiet, drawling sort of way. 

“Why can’t he stop there till morning ?” asked the Captain. 

“ Because he’s dead,” gently remarked “the Cherub.” ‘ And! 
don’t like to have a dead horse in my stable so long.” 

An ominous silence fell over the lottery-room. 

“The Cherub,” feeling perhaps that a little explanation was 
necessary, sald— 

“He put his foot in a hole when I was giving him a final 
gallop this evening, and snapped his leg like a pipe-stem. | 
didn’t mean to sell him though,” he added with that same 
tantalising drawl, “until Captain Herbert rushed me into it. 
I was just going to tell you fellows to withdraw him from the 
lotteries when I came in, but I was too late to stop him being 
put up.” 

Then they remembered the tiger hunt and various matters, and 
fell to wondering just what it would cost Herbert to get out of it. 

It was too bad, though, about Vaseline, for he was dead right 
enough,—stone dead. 

W. A. Fraser. 
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—— 


Looxina back over thirty years of fairly diligent novel reading 
—years that the locust hath eaten with amazing rapidity—how 
few are the fictional characters that stand out, clear-cut and well- 
defined, against the cloudy background of memory! And nearly 
all of these foremost figures are figures of English-speaking men, 
women and children. Where are the foreigners? One has 
almost to ransack the cupboards of memory in order to discover 
a handful of specimens. Here, in a dusty calf-bound book, is 
Ferdinand, CountFathom ; a count, surely, is a foreigner (yet his 
mother was an Englishwoman), and that is how one recalls him. 
It is difficult to remember anything that his creator, worthy 
Tobias Smollett, made, him do, but the impression left is that 
Ferdinand was an ungrateful though entertaining scoundrel, who 
swindled his friends and met with far better luck than he de- 
served. What, again, was the name of the foreigner who sat at 
a window in ‘Little Dorrit’—boys used to read Dickens—and 
sang :— 
. “ Who passes by this road so late? 
Compagnon de Ja Majolaine; 

Who passes by this road so late, 

Always gay!” 

The name began witha B. Ah! it was Blandois. It is easier 
to remember his ditty than his character, which, however, con- 
veyed the general idea of malignant wickedness. But here is 
another, Count Fosco by name, gentle to canaries, but remorseless 
to human kind. Fosco’s figure stands out well, though who was 
the Woman in White, and why she was in white, is more than 
the present writer could undertake to explain. Yes! and this 
is a splendid foreigner ; his name is Denis, and he, too, is fond of 
singing a refrain :— 

“Courage, mon ami! Le diable est mort!” 


Anyone who wants samples of good foreigners made in England 
should seek ‘The Cloister and the Hearth.’ There are female 
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foreigners, too, in that collection, and in all the other English 
written romances these are hard to find. At the moment the 
only one that comes promptly forward at request is the dreadful 
governess in ‘Uncle Silas.’ ‘Romola,’ it is true, will furnish 
others, but though they talk fluently, like that loquacious barber, 
their joints seem stiff, and in the voices one seems to detect the 
trick of the ventriloquist. The hands are the hands of foreigners, 
but the voice is the voice of George Eliot. Foreigners became 
more numerous in the pages of comparatively modern novels; 
but still, like Lafleur, who murdered Dick Mortiboy, they re- 
mained for the most part wicked. It would have flouted the 
authors’ intentions if one had liked those foreigners. On the 
other hand, who can help liking Mr. Du Maurier’s ‘Trilby’ 
foreigners, or that delightful Brigadier Gerard, whose somewhat 
unprincipled exploits Dr. Conan Doyle has adapted and improved 
for our entertainment? Mr. Stanley Weyman has given us 
‘Gentleman of France,’ and several French gentlemen, whom to 
know is to esteem. Mr. Anthony Hope has vaguely located a 
delightful group, whose characteristics are most distinctly foreign ; 
while Mr. Max Pemberton, not to further multiply quotations, is 
presenting English readers with quite a host of interesting 
people of, at least, Russian extraction. But what of Thackeray ? 
Let us sit down and turn over some of his pages. You will find 
that no other English writer’s gallery is so full of foreign pictures, 
and that no other foreign pictures, pen-and-ink painted by an 
Englishman, are so varied and lifelike. The foreign element was 
not very conspicuous in ‘ Vanity Fair,’ but it is on record that 
the ravishing Becky, through the influence of the Most Noble 
the Marquis of Steyne, became a constant guest at the French 
Embassy. Messieurs de Truffigny (of the Périgord family) and 
Champignac, both attachés of the Embassy, were smitten with 
the charms of Madame Rawdon Crawley, and in a thousand 
ways made themselves amiable and useful, as well as amusing; 
for Becky mimicked each of them to his face. Why! Mrs. 
Crawley herself was half French. 

“ * How very well you speak French!’ said Lady Grizel Macbeth, who 
herself spoke the tongue in an Edinburgh accent most remarkable 
to hear. 


“*T ought to know it!’ Becky modestly said, casting down her eyes 
‘I taught it in a school, and my mother was a Frenchwoman.’” 


In the charades at Gaunt House, Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, in 
powder and patches, made the most ravissante little marquise in 
the world. In her marquise costume she afterwards danced 4 
minuet with Monsieur de Truffigny and his Excellency the French 
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Ambassador declared that “none but a compatriot could have 
performed that majestic dance in such a way.” Afterwards 
Monsieur de Klingensphor insisted on taking a turn with the 
charming creature. He twirled round the ballroom, scattering 
the diamonds out of his boot-tassels and hussar jacket until he 
was fairly out of breath. The Sultan of Turkey’s representative 
(Papoosh Pasha) also would have liked to dance with Becky, if 
that amusement had been in accordance with the custom of his 
country. It was after these festivities that Moss, of Cursitor 
Street, Chancery Lane, carried off Colonel Rawdon Crawley into 
durance vile for a small sum of £136 6s. 8d. due to Mr. Nathan. 
From Cursitor Street poor Rawdon wrote that affectionate, but 
ill-spelt letter, which his fascinating wife answered in such 
touching terms, She mentioned that Champignac had called and 
bored her, for she was thinking every moment of tho time of 
mon pauvre prisonnier! But it was only Becky’s imagination. 
The reader will remember that it was not, in truth, De Truffigny 
or Champignac who was entertaining Becky when her husband, 
rescued by others from Mr. Moss’s clutches, reached the little 
nest in Cursitor Street. Becky was singing in the drawing-room, 
and it was the Most Noble the Marquis of Steyne whose hoarse 
voice shouted, “ Brava! Brava!” No need to recall what followed. 
In later years, when Becky was at Pumpernickel, she made many 
foreign acquaintances, German mainly; concerning whom the 
reader must be referred to the chronicles of the Strumpff faction 
and the Liderlung party, as faithfully recorded in the latter 
portion of the deathless novel that had no hero. 

In ‘Pendennis’ the foreigners belonged more or less to the 
farcical family. Madame Fribsby—the madame notwithstanding 
—was not a foreigner. She was at best Anglo-French, as her con- 
versation sufficiently revealed: “‘ Mong cure a boco souffare,” she 
remarked, laying her hand on the part she designated as her 
“cure.” “Il est more en Espang,” she added, with a sigh; also 
she observed, glancing at a print of a French carabineer in a green 
eoat and brass cuirass, “ Etre soul au monde est bien onueeong.” 
Naturally she found herself in sympathy with that undoubted 
Frenchman, Monsieur Alcide Mirobolant, chevalier and chef of 
the bouche of Sir Clavering, Baronet. How dazzling was this 
Monsieur Mirobolant, with his richly flowing ringlets, his light 
green paletot, his crimson velvet waistcoat, his pantalon Ecossais, 
of a very large and decided check pattern, and wearing his gold 
embroidered cap. But if Madame Fribsby was disposed to give 
the shattered fragments of her heart to Alcide, Alcide was not 
prepared to bestow his own “cure” in return. He gave her, 
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however, a cream flavoured with pineapple, and sundry other 
delicate confections. As for his affections, they were not for “La 
respectable Fribsbi, la vertueuse Fribsbi.” He accepted her 
admiration, but that was no new thing. “Yes, I am a fatal man, 
Madame Fribsbi; to inspire hopeless passion is my destiny. I 
cannot help it that women love me.” Thus the great artist of 
the kitchen. For himself he was the worshipper of the fascinat- 
ing Blanche, the gifted author of ‘Mes Larmes.’ It was the 
courtly chef who gave his arm to the young lady when she and Pen- 
dennis came to grief—or to the ground—in the public ballroom. 
It was he who demanded the satisfaction of a gentleman when 
Pen, in his rage, had called him “cook.” An excellent cook 
Monsieur Mirobolant undoubtedly was, however crazy in matters of 
the heart. It should be remembered that, later, he flits across the 
Thackerayan stage in other company. We learn that he became 
chef at the Megatherium Club (where Colonel Close, Mr. Screw, 
and others of the cheeseparing clique sought in vain to get the 
artist’s salary cut down); and it was he who gave praise to his 
protégé, M. Cavalcadour, when someone was wanted to organise 
that little dinner at Timmins’. How richly attired was the 
gallant Cavalcadour when he called in Lilliput Street, ex- 
plaining, “I have two leetl menus weez me.” 
“‘* Minews—oh yes—indeed,’ said Mrs. Gashleigh. 
«Two little cartes.’ 


“*QOh, two carts! Oh we—coming I suppose,’ and she looked out of 
window to see if they were there.” 


But to the bewilderment of Mrs. Gashleigh was added horror, 
when M. Cavalcadour demanded for the stock of clear soup a leg 
of beef, a leg of veal, and a ham! 

These amiable masters of the cooking art belong to what 
we regard as “that station of life.” Let us look higher in 
the social scale. Behold, then, Madame la Générale, Baronne 
de Smolensk, presiding genius of that famous boarding-house, 
the Petit Chateau d’Espagne, Avenue de Valmy, Champs Elysées. 
There were balls twice a month at the “Petit Chateau,” the 
most comfortable apartments in the world, the most choice 
society and every comfort and luxury at so many, or so few, 
francs per month, with an allowance for children. No wonder 
that Mrs. General Baynes decided to take her family to Madame 
de Smolensk’s unrivalled establishment, in which some interesting 
adventures of Philip afterwards took place. 

Merciless, and yet how pathetic, is the novelist’s picture of 
Madame :— 


“Her roses only bloomed half an hour before dinner-time on a cheek 
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which was quite yellow until five o’clock . . . when the dingy breakfast 
papillotes were cast of an afternoon, what beautiful black curls appeared 
round her brows, the satin raiment came forth, the shining, the ancient, 
the well kept, the well wadded; and at the same moment the worthy 
woman took that smile out of some cunning box on her scanty toilet-table, 
that smile which she wore all the evening along with the rest of her 
toilette, and took out of her mouth when she went to bed and to think—to 
think how both ends were to be made to meet.” 


Philip said that he respected and admired the Baroness, and 
worthy of respect she was in a way. Let whosoever seeks the 
reason why, read Chapter XIX. of that same Philip’s ‘ Adventures.’ 
And Charlotte loved her. Well she might. For a tender heart beat 
under that padded satin. When the course of true love failed to 
run smooth it was on Madame Smolensk’s shoulder that the young 
lady wept and sobbed. The gaunt Baroness was compassionate to 
the girl in her hour of need, and she had her reward in Charlotte’s 
cry, “ Ah, que je vous aime! Ah, que vous étes bonne, madame.” 

A foreigner, but no Frenchman, was Baroski, one of the chief 
ornaments of the musical profession in London. He, it will be 
remembered, taught “the Ravenswing” to sing, and would have 
taught her the art of love also but for her amazing indifference to 
his blandishments. “By the immortal Chofe,” he would say, 
“dat letell ding sent me mad vid her big ice.” His “ gombli- 
nents ” fell flat, and it ended in the lady giving him such a smack 
as reduced Baroski himself to the condition of the gombliments, 
an onslaught which Mrs. Crump, the landlady, supplemented with 
considerable vigour. Then Baroski bounced up ina fury. “By 
Chofe, you shall hear of dis,” he shouted : “you shall pay me dis,” 
and straightway he sought his revenge. Not that anything could 
have convinced the little music-master that his attractions could 
be lastingly withstood. Long years afterwards he exclaimed with 
conviction, “De liddle Rafenschwing is just as font of me as effer.” 

Doubtless, Baroski was a caricature, lightly sketched in a few 
paragraphs. Farcical features are apparent also in the foreign 
group introduced to us in the ‘ Fitzboodle Papers.’ But truly 
refreshing are the ladies of that group—Minna Lowe, Dorothea 
von Speck, and Ottilia v. Schlippenschlopp. Minna was only the 
daughter of a Bonn banker, but Dorothea was of high degree— 
daughter of the celebrated Speck, one of the oldest names in 
Germany. Dear, dear Dorothea, substantial but sentimental, was 
ripe for love. She had been in love with Uncas, with St. Preux, 
with Ivanhoe, and with a host of German heroes of romance. No 
wonder when Fitzboodle asked her, whose heart was so tender 
towards imaginary youths, if she never had a preference for any- 
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one of her living adorers—no wonder that she blushed and sighed. 
All promised well until the night of the grand ball at Kalbsbraten 
in honour of his Highness the Prince of Dummerland. Fitz- 
boodle, resplendent in his English hussar uniform, and emboldened 
by the result of his three weeks’ dancing-lessons, asks the hand of 
Dorothea for a waltz. “ Will you dance with your sword on?” 
asks the sweetest voice in the world. Fitzboodle blushing, 
stammering, trembling, lays down that weapon and his cap, and 
hark! the music begins— 


“*Oh, how my hand trembled as I placed it round the waist of Dorothea. 
With my left hand I took her right—did she squeeze it? I think she did, 
to this day I think she did. Away we went! we tripped over the polished 
floor like two young fairies.’ Dorothea was almost exhausted when— 
{alas! Fitzboodle shared the fate of Pendennis]—‘I fell, sir, on that 
infernal and slippery floor. Down we came like a shot; we rolled over 
and over in the midst of the ballroom, the music going ten miles an hour, 


eight hundred pairs of eyes fixed upon us, a shriek of laughter bursting 
out from all sides.’” 


It was the end of the wooing. Klingenspohr married her, and 
Fitzboodle was left lamenting. 

lt was not long, however, before the brilliant fellow transferred 
his affections to Fraulein Ottilia. Ottilia was gifted. She could 
write poems both in French and German ; she could paint land- 
scapes and portraits in real oil, and exhibit a score more of 
charming accomplishments. She was pale and delicate, wore her 
glistening black hair in bands, and dressed in vapoury white 
muslin. She sang of tombs where violets grew, and the river 
went moaning by ; the grey willow whispered sadly over her head, 
and her heart pined to be at rest. Ottilia was an ethereal being, 
and yet, and yet! The big eyes looking out of the pathetic face 
dazzled poor Fitzboodle, and it was only gradually that a con- 
viction came upon him that Ottilia ate a great deal. She was 
always eating, and always eating too much. She was as thin 
as ever, paler, if possible, than ever, but, by heavens! her nose 
began to grow red. ‘“ Mon Dieu! how I used to watch it! Some 
days it was purple, some days had more of the vermilion; I could 
take an affidavit that, after a heavy night’s supper, it was more 
swollen, more red than before.” It was too much, in every sense 
too much. He drank, groaned, and wrestled, and fought with his 
love, but one look of those eyes brought him to her feet again ; he 
yielded, fawned and whined ; he thought her nose was not so very 
red. Yet there are limits even to love’s deceptions. There came 
a night and a supper when oysters decked the board. Fitzboodle 
took one—it was bad. They were all bad, and—horror !—he had 
seen Ottilia eat nine of them. Her eyes glistened. She looked 
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at his plate. ‘Dear Herr George,” she said, “will you give me 
your oysters?” She had them all down before he could say Jack 
Robinson. That night Fitzboodle went away, and Kalbsbraten 
knew him no more. 

In the ‘Paris Sketch Book,’ ‘ Barry Lyndon, and the ‘ Yellow- 
plush Papers’ might be found many another character-sketch of 
the foreigner. But this is not intended to be a catalogue or 
classification of characters; rather is it to be regarded as a 
tentative selection, or modest study in types taken from the 
marvellous storehouse of the great novelist’s works. That the 
portrayal of foreigners, and particularly of French people, was a 
delight to his genius can scarcely be doubted, and this trait was 
with him to the last. Like Charles Dickens, his contemporary, 
like Stevenson in recent times, Thackeray died with an unfinished 
work upon his hands, and in ‘ Denis Duval,’ the last number of 
which appeared in the Cornhill Magazine of June, 1864, there was 
abundant evidence that the French element was intended to pre- 
dominate throughout. Denis himself was of French descent, 
though, and partly because, we make his acquaintance at Win- 
chelsea, where his grandfather was precentor of the French 
ehurch. And, besides, in the course of eight chapters we read 
much, and should have read more, of Monsieur de Barr, Made- 
moiselle de Saverne, and Count de la Motte, some of whom, of 
course, were historical characters. 

But amongst many sketches of the foreigner there remains yet 
another finished portrait, notice of which on no account must be 
omitted. Let none suppose that Monsieur de Florac was to be 
forgotten. Florac, it is respectfully submitted, is the prince and 
prize-winner of all the wonderful foreign company that lives and 
moves in the master novelist’s pages. There were old associations 
between the Newcomes and the family of de Florac; and, when 
they were in Paris, and Colonel Newcome took his son to the Café 
de Paris, and afterwards to the opera, M. Florac was with them, 
and pointed out all the celebrities—M. Thiers, and Count Molé, 
George Sand, Victor Hugo, and Jules Janin. The next day they 
went to see Madame de Florac, the mother, whose meeting with 
the grand old colonel was uncommonly ceremonious and tender. 
“It was like an elderly Sir Charles Grandison saluting a middle- 
aged Miss Byron.” Clive Newcome described the scene, and other 
scenes to which the young viscount introduced him, in a lengthy 
letter to his friend, Arthur Pendennis. 

Later on, Clive meets de Florac at Baden, where the fortunes 
of the table had treated the lively Frenchman with some harsh- 
ness. Bad luck had emptied his purse, his portmanteaus, jewel 
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box ; he had lost all but honour. “This campaign has been my 
Moscow, mon cher,” he owned to Clive. De Florac did not 
want for abilities, had the best temper in the world, was well- 
bred and gentleman-like, and was gay even after his Moscow. 
He was known for his bravery and for another kind of gallantry. 
He worshipped his mother, and made her weep bitter tears over 
his escapades. For the passions tore him, this emotional French- 
man, and he made no concealment of his weaknesses. He 
was frankness itself, particularly in reference to his marriage 
with Miss Higg, “of the family Higg of Manchesterre, the 
county of Lancastre.” She was (at the time of the espousal) a 
person of ripe age. “Ah! it is fifteen years since, and she dies 
not!” Graphic is the account of the lady’s religious zeal, and 
her onslaught upon the Romish faith as observed by her husban«’s 
family! No wonder, perhaps, that there was a separation, though 
de Florac and the vicomtesse were destined, in course of time, to 
patch up their differences. What a sensible part the Frenchman 
fills in that trouble about Lady Clara, and what appetite he dis- 
played, partaking of his favourite écrevisses (giving not only his 
palate, but his hands, his beard, his moustachios and cheeks a 
full enjoyment of his favourite sauce), while all the time Jack 
Belsize drank champagne, and raved against that wretch Barnes 
Newcome ! 

It is curious to notice in ‘The Newcomes’ that the expedient of 
a ballroom collision is again brought into play. The stalwart Lord 
Kew and the ponderous Madame de Gumpelheim, whirling in the 
waltz, come bumping against the malignant Madame d’Ivry and 
her little Gascon partner. “It was as when a wherry dashes 
against the oaken ribs of a steamer.” The little couple did not 
fall; they were struck on to a neighbouring bench; but there was 
a laugh at the catastrophe, and the duchesse’s eye gleamed with 
anger (another she of Mr. Thackeray’s foreigners). There is to 
be a real duel this time, and throughout the business M. de 
Florac stands sturdily by his English friend. He knows the 
duchesse only too well, and that she means to bring in her 
revenges. “The viper!” said he; “ how she writhes !” 

Kew, like Clive, is out of luck. But for Florac the tide has, 
for the moment, turned. Fortune now is favouring him at the 
tables. “ Rouge gagne!” cries the croupier, and presently de 
Florac’s pockets are overflowing with double napoleons. He 
goes back to his beloved Paris to enjoy himself. When, after a 
brief interval, he again occupies the stage, the scene has greatly 
changed, All the double napoleons are gone. The vicomte is in 
Londen, poorer than ever, though more exalted in rank, for, 
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owing to the death of a relative, he is now become the Prince de 
Monteontour. Could there be an apter illustration of vanitas 
vanitatum ? 


How low men were, and how they rise! 

How high they were, and how they tumble! 
O vanity of vanities! 

O laughable pathetic jumble! 


His dingy lodgings were in Leicester Square, and thereabouts, 
at dinner-time, he vanished into the mysterious purlieus of dark 
ordinaries only frequented by Frenchmen. He, of the ancient 
aristocracy of France, was courteous to all, even to “a republican 
of the most distinguished, conspirator of profession, and at this 
time engaged in constructing an infernal machine to the address 
of His Majesty Louis Philippe, King of the French.” He was 
unquestionably a loose and disorderly nobleman, this Florac, 
addicted to hearing the chimes at midnight, but “in whatever 
company he found himself, a certain kindness, simplicity and 
politeness distinguished him always.” His gifts were such as 
contribute to the gaiety of nations. Florac’s was a natural gaiety, 
springing partly from a sort of invincible juvenility. He was 
always himself, and never ashamed of himself, not even when, 
arrayed in a shabby dressing-gown, he was detected in the act of 
toasting his bit of bacon in the dismal lodging, or cooking a 
herring over the tongs. Only a little while, and his star was 
once more in the ascendant. Barnes Newcome, by no means out 
of pure goodness of heart, but for reasons of his own, brought 
about a reconciliation between the prince and his elderly wife. 
Again they set up house together in luxurious style, and dropped 
their h’s, though for different reasons, in each other’s company. 
The prince flies downstairs and kisses Clive when he arrives to 
call with his friend Pendennis. In the actual presence of Madame 
la Princesse de Montcontour, née Higg, of Manchester, poor 
Florac became, it is true, dumb and rather melancholy. Was 
it surprising? “I have ’eard of you from somebody else,” 
said the lady to Clive. “Shall we meet you at your Huncle 
‘Obson’s ?” 

But his spirit revives, and presently he is found at Rosebury 
Lodge revelling in the part of English country gentleman. “ En 
Angleterre je me fais Anglais, vois tu, mon amt. Demain c'est Sunday, 
et tu vas voir. I hear the bell; dress thyself for the dinner, my 
friend (this to Pendennis). It do good to my ’art to ’ave you in 
my ’ouse.” 


But there were some things that de Florac never could under- 
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stand in England. Perhaps he would not have been so thorough 
a Frenchman if he had mastered them— 


“ Tl est vrai,” said he with a shrug, “I comprehend neither the suicide 
nor the chaise-de-poste. What will you? I am not yet enough English, 
my friend. We make marriages of convenance in our country, que diable, 
and what follows follows; but no scandal afterwards. Do not adopt our 


institutions a@ demi, my friend. Vous ne me comprenez pas non plus, mon 
pauvre Jack!” 


And to this day the typical Jack (whose surname is Bull) and 
the typical Frenchman understand each other very imperfectly. 
The author of ‘The Newcomes’ drew his Frenchmen with a 
generous and loving hand. He knew Paris infinitely better than 
the Parisian knew or knows London, and, aware of that, he had no 
patience with French critics of English institutions if it were mani- 
fest that their only qualifications for criticism were ignorance and 
prejudice combined. How he denounced the insolent absurdity of 
M. Jules Janin, who abused and adapted ‘ Nicholas Nickleby ’ to 
suit the playgoing Parisian! To Max O’Rell he might have had 
something to say with pointed pen. But the day of ‘John Bull 
and his Isle’ was not yet come. There was, however, Monsieur 
Ledru Rollin, an interesting French exile, who was so obliging as 
to compile a work on the decadence of this unhappy country. 

Thackeray knew France, but he never was of opinion that 
everything was better done there than in England. No one who, 
dining at the Reform Club, glances up at his portrait, can doubt 
that the brilliant creator of many foreign characters himself was 
English to the finger-tips. He read the work of Citizen Ledru 
Rollin, but detected in its author “an enthusiastic malevolence, 
a happy instinct for blundering, an eye that distorts the object 
which its bloodshot glances rest upon, and a fine natural ignor- 
ance.” In a word, though delighted in Frenchmen of the de 
Florac type, he had nothing but scathing scorn for the prophet 
who came here when his own country was too hot to hold him, 
and took advantage of English hospitality “to bellow out his 


predictions of hatred and ruin” to the mostly indifferent ears 
of l’'infame Angleterre. 











Our Curse from Cadmus. 


“Wuat!” said the scornful Major, “would you marry a woman 
who spells affection with one ‘f’?” 

Immediately all the world is convinced that no depravity is 
greater, and no doom too dark, for her (or him) who uses an f too 
many or one too few. For though we be chaste as snow, brilliant 
as Arctic fields, though knowledge be our mother and wisdom our 
sister, yet, if we have no certainty with our f’s, then we might as 
well sing and dance with Folly. If at any instant we are not 
ready to furnish exactly the characters in the exact numbers and 
exact combinations that the convention of the day requires, then 
we may as well unstring our lyres and hang our harps on the 
nearest willow, though we received them from the gods them- 
selves. For thus the vast Pendennis world has declared we 
shall do! 

Is it really a proof of virtue to possess the instinct (for such it 
is) to place letters in their arbitrary place in a word? If so, then 
is the blackest of dogmas true, and some of us predestined from 
creation to hopeless woe—for nothing is more certain than this 
instinct runs in families, and also, alas! runs owt of families. 
Comes a bride who “never could spell” into a line that always 
could, and the effect is as evident as the nose she introduces, or 
the ugly under-lip. How often George takes after Grandfather 
Smith in persistent and lifelong misspelling, even with a uni- 
versity training, while his sister Martha, with no education to 
speak of, sits in perpetual judgment upon him merely because 
fate has made her take after Grandmother Jones! 

“Strange that my brother is such a bad speller when my sister 
and I spell so well,” wrote pretty and clever Mrs. Inchbald, who 
had never remarked (or, at least, hoped other people had not) 
that her own orthography was brilliantly eccentric. 

Yet shall we not marry and have children, we predestined 
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ones, even at the risk of sending our doom far forward upon 
generations unborn—we who can never be sure of our spelling, 
toil and moil as we may? Sometimes, worms that we are, we 
even turn upon our fate and revile it. Why are we thus con- 
temned and condemned for our inherited destiny, for the lying 
sub-consciousness, at the very instant that we would endow our 
affections with two /'s, assuring our super-self that but one is 
necessary ? 

Strange is the Pendennisian inability to judge between virtue 
and unvirtue. For in its eyes correct spelling is no virtue, however 
striven for, and won with bloody sweat and ceaseless vigils, till 
the grave hides victor or vanquished, and the spirit goeth hence, 
where it may be hoped there is no more weeping and no more 
spelling. Yet we may not be sure even of this. Who has never 
seen solemn utterances from beyond the grave upon misspelled 
tombstones? How many communications from the Summer 
Land are utterly reckless of their f’s? 

Brother and sister worms, let us a// turn! Let us stand by 
each other, and refuse to cringe and blush! Let us raise un- 
wormly clamour and chorus, that correct spelling is a necessity 
only for schoolmasters, proof-readers, and board-school pupils! 
Let us spell speech for half a century, nor blush to write it 
speach upon the morrow of the fifty-first year, nor ask why ! 

“T go into a great house where, perhaps, there is not a single 
person that can spell, unless it be by chance the butler or one of 
the footmen,” wrote Addison in 1713. In a house that held 
Addison, why should we spell like butlers? It must have been 
because, as Sir Thomas Browne wrote, “ Women are complexion- 
ally prone to innovation,” that spelling-books became fashionable 
about the time of Addison’s misspelling-great-houses, for two 
years earlier the Spectator had remarked one in a lady’s library 
between Locke on ‘Human Understanding,’ and a ‘ Dictionary of 
Hard Words.’ We may be fairly well satisfied that some women 
were indifferent to the spelling-book fad. Kitty Clive, for 
instance, had she devoted herself to her spelling-book instead of 
her art, might have deprived the world of a picturesque person- 
ality, as well as some of its most glorious misspelling. 

“The ladies in general,” wrote Swift, “are extremely mended 
both in writing and reading since I was young. A woman of 
quality, who had excellent good sense, was formerly my corre- 
spondent, but she spelt and scrawled worse than a Wapping 
wench, and I knew several others of very high degree with the 
same defect.” Swift should have been well versed in the eccen- 
tricities of female spelling after his correspondence with Stella, 
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even had he never seen a word of Queen Mary’s and Anne’s 
lawless orthography, or of fierce Duchess Sarah’s. 

Swift accused Stella of twenty misspellings in one letter, and 
added, “I allow you, henceforth, but six false spellings in every 
letter. ‘Rediculous,’ madam!” he exclaims; ‘“‘ I suppose you mean 
ridiculous. I have mended it in your letter.” Very well, 
Mr. Dean, but how many mendings would a nineteenth century 
schoolboy find to do in your old journals, pray? Swift has left an 
eloquent eulogy of Stella’s high understanding and wide culture, 
yet he wrote to her: “Pray jet us have no more bussyness but 
busyness. The deuce take me if I know how to spell it; your 
wrong spelling has put me out; it does not look right. Let me 
see; bussiness, busyness, business, bisness, bysness. Faith! I know 
not which is right; I think the second.” 

“Tt is an odd thing that a woman of Stella’s understanding 
should spell so extremely ill,” wrote one of Swift’s editors; and 
we thus know that virtue to him was Pendennisian. 

Sir Walter Scott, on the contrary, recognised virtue indepen- 
dent of skill in puzzles when he added to this remark (God bless 
him!), “as if understanding and orthography had the slightest 
natural connection.” To the turned worm how sweet-savoured 
the fact that Swift rebuked Stella for spelling the “ waste” of her 
frock “waist,” exactly as the virtuous Pendennises spell it 
nowadays. 

How many unforgotten ones of earth, both men and women, 
have spelled with Stella, and not with Addison’s footmen! 
Dryden was the husband of a titled lady—Lady Elizabeth 
Howard. This unfortunate lady was said to be mad. If so, what 
wonder, between her nature and education of a titled lady, and 
her struggle to spell, as was (or is) expected of a laureate’s wife. 
“Give me a true account how my deare sonn Charlles is head 
dus,” she wrote. When she wished that she were a book that she 
might have more of her very disagreeable husband’s company, 
Dryden answered, “ An almanack, my dear, that I might change 
you every year.” He did not care enough for her to wish her a 
spelling-book! 

Another lady of the same time was beloved as well as admired 
by her naughty husband, who once wrote— 

“In the evening, examining my wife’s letter intended to my 
lady, it was so false-spelt I was ashamed of it.” Fortunately 
for Sam Pepys in this connection his own writing was in cypher, 
else perhaps the world would know that as well as his mature 


struggles with arithmetic tables, he, too, needed doses of spelling- 
book. 
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The world remembers Lady Russell with respect as she stood 
by her husband till he ascended the scaffold; yet the letters of 
this noble lady were spelled in a true Wapping wench style. 

The Hatton letters, printed by the Camden Society, may be 
taken as a fair sample of the correspondence of a family of the 
English higher classes in the seventeenth century. In these 
letters the women spell rather worse than the men; the mothers 
and sisters, cloistered in country houses and castles, canter rather 
more wildly through the alphabet than sons at Oxford and 
husbands and fathers travelling abroad. The editor of these 
most interesting letters states that he has included some of 
them expressly because of their ingenious misspelling, “ for of 
such small things is the history of social manners made.” The 
editor expresses regret that the low standard of woman’s educa- 
tion after the Restoration precluded his giving more letters from 
ladies, their letters being always more interesting than men’s, 
The poor creatures did not write many, even with the ingenious 
misspelling that has thus proved their preserving salt, yet they 
wrote well. “ Nothing,” says the editor, “can be greater than the 
difference between the diction of their letters and their spelling; 
the atrocities committed in the latter respect prove what a painful 
operation letter-writing must have been to the greater number of 
women of the time.” One of these ladies wrote, “ Me thinks the 
reates” (rates) “are resanabell enufe.” Even Lady Nottingham, 
whose education appears to have been above the average, spells 
queen, geueen, and town, twon. A much younger writer than 
either—young Alice Hatton—whose letter covers perhaps half a 
sheet of notepaper, finishes that year, a.p. 1687: “I have ye 
cramp so I can scarcely hold my pen.” 

Lady Littleton, among these letter-writers, is “ hartly sory.” 
So is her editor, and we as well, that those ladies, with their 
bright observation and unpretending pens, giving so much more 
vivid pictures of the manners and ways of their time than ten 
times as many men’s letters, wrote so little of their abominable 
misspelling. 

Nevertheless, the women of that time had not all the glory. 
England had a laureate, a courtly man and a handsome one, born 
to fortune and to a certain fame, and with a university education. 
Yet of Edmund Waller, courtier and laureate, Aubrey wrote in 
his ‘ Miscellanies’: ‘‘ Notwithstanding his great Witt and mais- 
tresse in rhetorique, he will oftentimes be guilty of misspelling 
his English.” 

“There be two defects of wit,” says old Richard Burton; “ error 
and ignorance, to which all others are reduced; by ignorance we 
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know not the things necessary ; by error we know them falsely.” 
By which we are consoled that the women of the seventeenth 
century had the defect of wit called “ignorance,” while we of 
the nineteenth, like Waller, merely err ! 

James Howell, the famous letter-writer and traveller, tried to 
be a spelling reformer, and to carry out his reforms in his own 
books. His efforts to spell English words with some reference 
to their sound only brought calamity upon him. Then, as now, 
authors had to deal with compositors who spelled in the con- 
ventional manner ; so, between them and Howell, his early editions 
are marvels of crazy spelling. He would have had us spell peeple, 
tresure, and not people and treasure; and sicknes, not sickness. 
“When fewer may serve the turn more is vain,” he wrote, and 
though he does not name “afection,” he has led us into sunny 
ways of star, war and bar, instead of starre, warre and barre. 
We may thank Howell; but what (were he worth it) our anger 
for Pendennisian Boswell, who, in the following century, would 
drive us all backward into “ authour” and “ tremenduous” ! 

With spelling-books women’s brains apparently began to 
expand, even to the extent of prompting them to use their pens 
for some other purpose than to eulogise their lords, as the first 
writing-women did—as the Duchess of Newcastle eulogised hers, 
as Lady Fanshawe, Lady Russell, and Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson 
theirs, 

The Mrs. Manleys came, wrote, and were naughty, of course, 
eulogising no man; but, alas! not even Vyse made the author 
of ‘The New Atalantis’ spell correctly. 

One of our earliest wild women was Mrs. Wolly, who, when 
Charles II. was king, wrote ‘ Directions of Behaviour for Gentle- 
women in all Places, Companies, Relations and Conditions from 
their Childhood down to Old Age.’ 

“ Ladies,” she exhorted, “ you have no Pygmean Souls; but are 
as capable of Gygantick growth as your Male opponents;” and 
then added the injunction, “ Apply yourself to your Grammars!” 

Those ladies evidently regarded her as “ Wild,” and for a time 
did not apply to those Grammars, for the Rambler much later 
told of a distinguished lady who bequeathed her valuable cooking- 
books to her descendants; but “this treasure of hereditary 
knowledge was so well concealed by the manner of spelling used 
by her grandmother, her mother and herself, that I was totally 
unable to understand it.” 

Later in the eighteenth century some ladies actually learned 
to blush for faults of orthography. One of these ladies, who 
candidly acknowledged herself an exception to the intellectual 
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laws of her sex, felt also called upon to write “ Advice to Young 
Ladies,” in the Pygmean, not the Gygantick manner. 


“You must be content to know a thing is so without understanding the 
proof. A woman ought to have that general tincture of knowledge which 
makes the cultivated mind. She ought to have enough to engage grace- 
fully in general conversation. In no subject is she required to be deep, 
of none ought she to be ignorant. The best way for her to gain know. 
ledge is from easy conversation with a father, brother or friend.” 


Continues this adviser : 


“The modesty which prevents her from an unnecessary display of what 
she knows will cause it to be supposed that her knowledge is deeper than 
it really is, as when the landscape is seen through the veil of a mist the 
bounds of the horizon are hid.” 


This female pedagogue does not explain the peculiar morality 
of using modesty as a mist to cheat the vision of others ; or why, 
when no depth was expected, one should modestly seek the 
appearance of deeper than the reality ! 

This lady was very deeply tinctured herself; yet, glancing over 
her literary rubbish, we find only one sentence with which we 
unreservedly agree, and then only with an addition of our own. 
Wrote Mrs. Barbauld: “The ass is much better adapted than 
the horse to show off a lady.” We add, when that lady was 
Mrs. Barbauld! This asstrienne did not explain how a young 
woman might learn to spell by conversing with a father, brother 
or friend. Could a young woman learn thus from a friend who 
chanced also to be a hero of his time ?—Monk, Washington, Lord 
Nelson, Wellington, all of whom, like great Marlborough, spelled 
“fortuitously.” Could she learn the number of /’s in “ affection” 
from all great artists? Could Sir Godfrey Kneller have taught 
her, who was said to paint better, brag more, and spell worse than 
any man of his time? Could Romney teach her, or Turner? 
How about one Benjamin West, President of the Royal Academy, 
who spelled as little like Addison’s footmen as he possibly could? 
Yet who mistook his “ intelegibly” or his “ difeculty ” ? 

Mrs. Barbauld, herself so much better adapted to an ass, does 
not stir our sympathies when she debates how to spell donkey, 
and ends by misspelling it “ donky”; which was a shame to her, 
for it did not keep her ignorance hid under an idealising mist. 

Mrs. Thrale was very much cleverer than school-dame Barbauld; 
she talked politics, which school-dame Barbauld said a woman 
need not know; and she disputed about theology, which school- 
dame Barbauld said was none of a woman’s business. Yet clever 
Mrs. Thrale accused Johnson of caring less for herself than for 
her “ puddens.” 
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The natural skill of diction, and the habit of delicate observa- 
tion that have made women always better letter-writers than 
men, led women naturally into literature before they were at all 
sound in their orthography. We have an instance in Jane 
Austen, whom her biographer and grand-nephew acknowledges 
to have been a careless speller. “The printers continue to 
supply me very well,” wrote the divine Jane. “I am advanced 
in volume 3 to my ‘arraroot,’ upon which peculiar style of spelling 
there is a modest query in the margin.” 

Later she wrote, “I will not forget Anna’s arrowroot,” and thus 
we know that of the two defects of wit hers was not ignorance. 
But none may say that of her spelling of “ neice,” which continued 
all her life. We can only guess concerning the “ tomatas,” upon 
the abundance of which she felicitated herself. 

Charles Lamb once wrote to Mary: “Though she writes a 
pretty good style, and has some notion of the force of words, she 
is not always so certain of the true orthography of them.” Why 
need she be, when a generation later Keats acknowledged him- 
self staggered by the word “ fricassee,” and still later Stevenson 
to Hamerton was vanquished by the word “hemorrhage,” which 
he misspelled. Cottle, the publisher, friend and correspondent 
of laureates in esse and posse, was as liberal of p’s in “opulent” as 
Miss Fotheringay was deficient in affection’s fs. 

Nevertheless, the world still jeers at us, turn we worms as we 
may, and though we cry a thousand times that during the ages of 
chivalry, when men were brave and women virtuous, spelling was 
the business of dirty priests in verminous monasteries, and not of 
gentlefolk. 

Alas! the world has grown Pendennisian since then. 

George Eliot once wrote: “I hope the inaccuracy with which 
Mrs. Gaskell writes my name is not characteristic of a genius for 
fiction, though I once heard a German account for the bad 
spelling in Goethe’s early letters by saying that it was genial, 
their word for whatever is characteristic of genius.” 

When Henri Beyle, not yet known as de Stendhal, was employed 
asa clerk in Napolean’s War Department, he was noticed as an 
incorrect speller, and was also “pinked” outside as a genius of 
literary prizes who had yet to learn how to spell. Buloz, editor 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes, once pounced down upon his 
subordinates, of whom Prosper Merimée was one, declaring that 
not one among them knew his Grammar. Maxime Du Camp, who 
told this story, did not explain if the grammatical ignorance 
included orthography, but we may believe it did. 

Corbett in his ‘English Grammar’ loved to quote examples of 
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bad English from king’s speeches. But that those speeches pass 
through many hands before reaching the public, it is certain that 
they would show much original spelling. Can we imagine, for 
instance, any one of the Georges sound in this respect? Esmond 
tells us that princes are ready victims to the common infirmity, 
It is curious that while this infirmity is treated with such bitter 
contempt, no special credit is given those who by toil and moil 
and:.bloody sweat triumph over it. At the time of the Murcia 
floods in Spain, when all Paris went to work at a monster fair 
to relieve the sufferers, Alphonso XIII. of Spain with other 
celebrities sent an autograph letter to be reproduced in the 
illustrated journal sold at the fair. As the young man’s ill luck 
would have it, in the letter of six lines was a mistake of French 
spelling, at which was many a shooting out of the lip, and few to 
commend the five faultless lines written in a foreign language, a 
language learned no doubt with difficulty, no Iberianized Bourbon 
being ever of scholarly mind. 

Circumspectia was not one of those ladies of neglected educs- 
tion, for whose relief is offered such ample remedy in daily 
journals. Some years after her graduation, Precisio, charmed by 
her brilliant conversation, wrote respectfully begging a corre- 
spondence with her. Conscious of her infirmity, Circumspectia 
wrote in reply two letters. One was a complete draft of what 
she wished to say, and was faithfully corrected by the dictionary, 


being, as usual with her letters, gloriously and enthusiastically § 


misspelled. The second was a clean copy of the first. Circum- 
spectia waited long for a reply to her letter. None ever came. 
When next she and Precisio met he was polite, but avoided her, 
and a look of almost scornful amusement was on his face. Some 
time afterwards she learned that Precisio has passed an unrecognised 
letter about among his friends as example of the ignorance of the 
New Woman. Thus Circumspectia knew to her horror and shame 
that she had unwittingly destroyed her corrected letter and 
despatched the experimental draft in its stead. 

Yet was she deserving of scorn? Had she not striven against 
implacable fate with determination worthy of all admiration had 
it appeared in Greek tragedy ? 

Why are we not wise, we wretches cursed by Cadmus—wise 
enough to vigorously proclaim our wretchedness rather than deny 
it? As James Russell Lowell somewhere said: “If a mat 
cannot stand upon his two feet, why not be honest about it and 
come down on all-fours?” Perhaps bad spellers would suffer less 
by this humility of all their fours, than in trying to stare their 
doom out of countenance, although even then must be remembered 
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the tendency of human nature exemplified in the Oriental saying, 
“ When thou seest a blind man strike him down, for why 
shouldst thou be wiser than God?” 

Joaquin Miller, the American writer, enraged by criticism, 
once ferociously declared that it was no business of a poet to 
spell: the proof-reader was paid to do it. Sometimes again the 
pity not unkin to love is moved by our anguish or our ignorance. 
Who does not for the first time incline to touch Frank Esmond’s 
fair head tenderly, when that young scapegrace writes that he 
has had enuf of soldiering and wishes to reform from being a raik, 
to settle down with old Clo to cookery and puddens? He borded 
with the count her father—that’s how he came to know her. We 
smile forgivingly upon the “sine with my blod” of Beatrix’s first 
lover, remembering what lawless spellers his ducal father and 
mother were. 

Ensign Stubbs was a rickety little wretch sodden with brandy, 
We should scorn him utterly but for a letter to a mother, who 
was so “dam kind.” ‘Tears trickle down his foolish face as he 
horribly misspells his letter, and we feel more kindly to the worth- 
less lad who might have written “ Wotterlew.” Rawdon Crawley 
was nine-tenths a blackguard, being Sir Pitt Crawley’s son; but 
that letter to Becky from the sponging-house—our eyes almost 
grow misty as we remember its blackguard spelling. We cannot 
read of Rawdon’s disposition of his property the night before 
Waterloo—* my double baril by Manton and pistols in Rose-wood 
case (same wich I shot Captain Marker) ”—without knowing that 
all of love and devotion is not wrapped up in faultless spelling. 

Spelling ought to be a matter of private judgment, thought 
Mr. Tulliver. 

We agree with him. 

Somebody in the Middle Ages invented an ingenious form of 
prayer; it consisted in a reverent rehearsal of the letters of the 
alphabet, at the end of which the suppliant made petition that 
the good Lord, who out of these twenty-six letters had formed the 
missal and the breviary, would kindly take them and construct 
such devotions as might please Him. 

Alas and alackaday that we were not born in those blessed 
Middle Ages! 


Marcaret B. Wricut. 

















Che Vicar of Darrakilty. 


Tue Reverend Phelim Sackville was the younger son of an Irish 
gentleman, once of fair estate at Kilferara in Leinster, who, being the 
thriftless landlord of a reckless tenantry, and enjoying the unre- 
munerative fame of being good to the poor, good across country, and 
good at his bottle, had gradually let the estate get out at elbows, 
then run into holes, then let the holes run into one another; then, 
essaying to repair damages by mortgage, had found the remedy worse 
than the disease. Such an example found a subtle contagion in the 
atmosphere of Kilferara. The tenants got into slipshod habits of 
perpetual arrear, the rent-book into hopeless confusion. The former, 
looking on their tenure as virtually fixed, dipped themselves in puddle 
mortgages, as the Squire had in the mightier depths. The very 
cows and sheep walked about with bad debts upon their backs, and 
the pigs ought to have grunted “I. 0. U.” Thus all were, without 
particularly knowing or caring about it, going down hill, like men 
walking backward with their eyes shut—down the hill and into the 
bog at the bottom, but full of smiles, brotherly love, and unimpaired 
mutual confidence, landlord and tenantry together. 

Young Phelim, whom his father, retaining still some family interest, 
had destined early for the “Chor-r-ch,” was kept a good deal away 
from home, “just to give him a chance of dacent bringing up,” as the 
Squire, conscious of the vitiis imitabile character of his own example, 
would sometimes say—was, in short, half-adopted and more than half- 
spoilt by an elderly childless aunt. The youth, as he grew to a man, 
and felt the solemn shadow of his future calling fall upon him, saw 
much indeed to shake his head at and sigh over. Scenes of increasing 
insobriety scared him from the house, and seemed to show that, of the 
three propensities for which his father was noted, the last was the 
ruling passion. 

His anxiety on his father’s account, however, was destined to 
have a speedy solution, for shortly after his return from a brief 
holiday he broke a black seal from Larry, the butler, announcing 
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that the “maisther” had dropped dead in the harness-room that 
morning, just as he was going to try a new bit on the old mare for 
the meet at the Kilferara Dingle; and with the addition that there 
was “ divil a dry eye in the village,” the billet abruptly concluded. 

When the estate was administered, for which purpose the eldest 
son, Captain Sackville, came home, a sale of the property was found 
necessary. His brother’s portion yielded enough to pay his own 
debts and purchase him a step. The younger’s share, which fell to 
Phelim, was small. Would it have been better for Parson Phil if it 
had been actually nil? Let the reader judge. Combined with his 
institution to a rather poor benefice shortly after, it tempted him to 
realise an investment which he had for some time secretly made in 
the affections of a young lady. He committed matrimony, and the 
offence against prudence drew down its own penalties. He found 
a loving and devoted helpmate, staunch in affection but in constitu- 
tion frail. Death set an early seal on their ten short years of wedded 
life—so they seemed to Phelim, “for the love he bore her,” leaving 
pledges of affection, both numerous and onerous, to the widower’s 
straitened means. He had just those ten years of joy and happiness 
scored in his life between his father’s death and his wife’s. Then 
the spell of fine weather on life’s journey broke, and thick and gloomy 
came the clouds. 

His long line of bibulous ancestry told on the constitution of one 
personally blameless. The hawks of that honourable eyrie had kept 
their beaks deeply dipped in the sack-cup for centuries, and he 
inherited not their failing, but the failing health due to it. His 
vicarage had the drawback of a damp situation, and under the 
standing fret of petty cares, although his sweetness of temper failed 
not, his health gave way. Amidst accumulating troubles, his eldest 
daughter, Eva, gradually grew up into his grand consolation and 
resource. As years of trial opened her out, she showed a vigour of 
character which was new in the family, and which might have 
rescued the wreck from drifting on the rocks had its guiding beacon 
shone out twenty years sooner. She was a creature soft and delicate 
in the tendril, but tough in the moral fibre, as the “ fruitful vine on the 
wall of the house” should be. The best points of father and mother 
had met in her well-tempered blood, and she had received in unequal 
parts from both the germs of mental culture. Then came the blight 
which was to nip those germs in their mid-growth. The sweet 
young creature was passed through the spiky mill of genteel poverty, 
the ruthless points of which pierce all tenderest feelings to the quick, 
and leave them full of stabs and stings, festering inwardly, unless 
prevented by a balm of native sweetness of the blood. All sorts of 
privations had now to be borne, every possible resource of economy 
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enlisted, every weekly bill watched like a patient in a fever. The 
reins seemed slipping from her father’s hands, and she had to strain 
every faculty to hold them for him. Thus she became prematurely 
the guardian angel of the house: nursing its sick, with her father, 
now it was feared permanently, heading the list, guiding and training 
little Geraldine her sister to be a precocious hen-wife, and her little 
brothers to be useful in the garden and to rear whatever could be reared 
in after-school hours for home use or market. Their schooling indeed 
was only that of the village, and the poor girl’s sorest task was to 
take off the rough edge of manners which they were daily picking 
up therein, and to pass on, if possible, traditions of refinement. 

“You mustn’t be low-bred, Phil dear,” she would urge upon 
Phelim junior, third of the name in this chronicle. “Look up there 
at the falcons in the shield: that means that father’s a gentleman 
born, Would it look the same if you took a handful of mud and 
flung over it? Shure not. Then why @’ye fling worse dirt at it 
than ye can pick up on the road?” 

For Eva had just carried off on her sweet tongue a sowpgon of that 
‘*blarney stone” accent which lurks deliciously unperceived in the 
talk of Erin’s daughters, like a spring onion in early salad, but if 
forced into prominence, shocks the ear or the palate accordingly; 
witness the garlic brogue of our friend Pat the driver. 

But the furnace heat of affliction grew more intense around the 
maiden, as if to prove more shrewdly the sterling metal she was 
made of. Her father’s illness now deprived him of the power of 
officiating. How was help to be provided? She looked all round 
her narrow horizon, and resource there seemed none. One or two 
clerical friends gave gratuitous aid for a few Sundays, but such casual 
relief was like a couple of loaves in a famine, and was soon played out, 
She could not see how to pay the doctor if there was a curate to pay 
too. She thought with a sickening heart of the alternative priva- 
tions : the little ones shoeless, or shivering, or hungry, or the father’s 
sick-bed pinched of those comforts which his delicate state had turned 
into necessaries. She saw no rescue but in herself; and, as women 
in the agony crisis of escape from fire have put forth more than a 
man’s strength, she turned heroine without knowing it. What she 
did was to talk to the leading parishioners, only poorish tenant- 
farmers at best. They couldn’t afford subscriptions in aid, but, for 
the love they bore the man and his family, were ready to submit to 
a great deal. The idea of the arrangement which resulted was her 
own entirely. It was startlingly novel and unique, and, if it had 
only been advertised in the Phoenix Park, would have drawn like the 
Passionspiel at Ammergau. But its whole success depended upon 
secrecy, and only in a secluded and forgotten place would it have been 
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even temporarily possible; while even there it reposed on that most 
precarious of foundations, popular sentiment harmonized by universal 
sympathy. The moment a malcontent should arise to blow upon 
it, it would go down at the first puff of his dissentient breath. What 
she did in this crisis was, true to her own nature, the simplest and 
most straightforward thing in the world, although Synods and 
Consistories would have shaken their solemn heads and held up their 
shocked hands at it. But what should she, a girl of eighteen, know 
about canons, decrees, and censures? She certainly did know an 
archdeacon from a bishop by sight, which was more than most of 
the people about her did. She had only a dim and hazy impression 
of ecclesiastical machinery generally, that it was cumbrous, vexatious, 
expensive, full of pitfalls, and rich in dead-locks—the very “ way not 
to do it,” in short. So of her own pure, filial heart she took counsel 
alone, and got the people on her side by the fascination of her sweet 
devotedness, who only said, “Go it, Eva, mayourneen, we'll all go 
bail for you.” 

The Archbishop of the province in which Barrakilty, the parish 
of the Reverend Phelim Sackville, was situated, got one morning 
an anonymous letter, post-marked from a remote town in his own 
home diocese, to the effect that if he would drop in some Sunday 
at Barrakilty parish church “he would see what would maybe 
make him stare.” He knew from his last visitation the fact of the 
Vicar’s serious illness, although he was not then utterly debarred from 
doing duty. Much his Grace ruminated on the possible parochial 
eccentricities which might have taken rise under those conditions. 
Had they picked up a Presbyterian cheap? for he knew their poverty. 
Were they, he thought, singing hymns to the tune of “Boyne Water ” ? 
Would he find a keg of whiskey under the vestry table? Or wasa 
“White Boy ” version of the “ Rights of Man” by Thomas Paine being 
expounded from the pulpit? He felt an honest man’s hesitation 
at acting on a hint let fall from behind a mask ; and had it taken the 
form of a specific charge would have put the obscure invitation in 
the fire, as an uncertified calumny deserves. But again, he reflected, 
it was only a hint. Was it wholly wise to neglect it? So, thinking 
& surprise visit could at any rate do no harm, and having at bottom a 
spice of humour in his composition—for there is sometimes, reader, a 
laugh in a lawn sleeve—he at last resolved to go and see ; but incog. ; 
deeming that under all the circumstances he might properly so 
apparel himself as to avoid openly challenging any harmless eccen- 
tricity by a display of an authoritative presence. He therefore 
ordered a postchaise to be ready on the first Saturday afternoon 
before a Sunday clear of engagements, and taking his proper accoutre- 
ments in a bag, with a confidential servant—a canny Scot—to carry the 
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same with their other necessaries, set off on the road for Barrakilty, 
The pair looked like a couple of elderly gentlemen in long travelling 
cloaks, and it would have puzzled the uninitiated to say “ which thimble 
the pea was under.” After some thirty miles’ posting they were fain 
to exchange into a common car, there being no horses to take the 
postchaise farther, and yet four miles of road between them and 
Barrakilty. A long slope with a boggy bit at bottom was descended 
at a gallop, the pace by its own momentum taking the car on through 
the heavy ground and on to the hard again. But in one part the 
descent was so steep and the car went with such a bone-breaking 
swing from wheel to wheel, that the disguised prelate called out to 
the driver in remonstrance, but only got the answer, “ Love yer life! 
Ye’re as safe as if ye wer’ in bed. Hi, thin, Shamus” (this to the 
horse). 

“Why don’t you pull him in, man, instead of pushing him?” in- 
sisted the Most Reverend fare. 

“Cos the reins is that rotten they’d snap like ould shoesthrings; 
and if they snapped he’d bolt, and we'd be all tail over head in a 
twinkling,” was the reassuring reply of Pat; adding as he flourished 
the ribbons, “ Shure he’s got no more pace on him than ’ll clear the 
bog wid a rush.” 

So on they sped, and the boggy bit was cleared; but the animal, 
once more on the hard road, became uneasy in his pace. ‘Och, it’s 
a shoe we've slipped off in the bog, thin,” quoth Pat, descending to 
verify his remark by inspection. “All’s one!” he exclaimed gaily, 
“the town isn’t five minutes away. It’s Tim Doolan will fix it for 
yer honour. He can shoe in the dark better'n most by daylight.” % 
they turned off the road up the miserable lane, deep with ruts and 
prints of swine-hooves and flanked by a tottered wall which here 
and there gushed down in gaps upon the path, to Pat’s “town ”—a 
wretched group of hovels, where the only house with any pretence of 
decent appearance seemed to serve at once for a barber's shop and 
a whiskey-bar. A nondescript shed hung on to it behind, like « 
rumble to a family coach, which might contain a forge, but had 
jast a lurking suspicion of an illicit still. 

“Tim!” shouted the driver as the horse hobbled up to the door, 
“Tim, there, d’ye hear? You're the boy ll lend us the loan iva 
horse-shoe. Look for ourn in the bog, maybe a dozen strides in, 
next time ye go; but take daylight wid ye.” For the dusk had now 
closed in. ‘There'll be jist time todrink yer honour’s health!” cried 
Pat to his fare by way of improving the occasion. “Maybe yell 
step in the parlour and take a dacent drop yourself,” he added to 
the staid Scotch apparitor, neither knowing nor caring about the 
quality of his passengers. “It’s Tim that kapes the rale cratur’. The 
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Bishop of Cloyne was here last week”—the statement startled his 
Grace at the moment, but he remembered his incog. as well as the 
vein of effervescent invention so rich in the Irish character—“ I druv’ 
him meeself, an’ he tosses off a glass an’ he says ‘Tim,’ says he, ‘ yourn’s 
the stuff to put the heart in aman for praychin’.’” However, in spite 
of this recommendation, the Archbishop and staff contented them- 
selves with warming their toes at a turf fire in the parlour, while at 
another in the questionable smithy, Pat and Tim hob-a-nobbed over the 
glowing iron ; which being soon shaped, cooled, and fitted they reached 
Barrakilty without further incident, handed out their slight luggage 
at the little village inn, a better place by far than the hétel de ville 
of Pat’s “town,” and, as the servant had previously ordered beds in 
his own name, keeping dark that of his master, put up there for 
the night. 

“Arrah, Pat, what birds have ye brought to roost now?” said 
mine host to the driver, who was comforting himself with a hot rasher 
in the kitchen. 

“It’s a brace o’ landsurveying spalpeens down from Dublin, I’m 
thinkin’,” said Pat, “or maybe ’tornies or notharies, or the like o’ 
that.” 

“Come to valley the glebe-stock for a sale, I wouldn’t wonder,” 
said the innkeeper, “for the parson’s most cleaned out, poor soul,” 
he added. Such were the comments roused by the archiepiscopal 
presence overnight. 

His Grace next morning sent his man out to reconnoitre the 
church, ascertain hours of service, and other details ; and, rather early 
for morning service, walked unobtrusively into the sacred building in 
a black tie and a buff waistcoat. There he found the venerable 
persona ecclesiz, one Corny Timmins, at once clerk, sexton, and 
bellringer, in a thread-barely decent suit of brown, showing many 
traces of “the sere and yellow leaf” about the cuffs and edges. He 
was performing the last-named function. The bell hung close to the 
porch in a rather crazy-looking perch, which only partly shielded it 
from the weather, and it had consequently caught cold and cracked 
its voice, as it doled out a feeble summons to the people, who came 
grouping in by twos and threes or singly. His Grace entered into 
easy chat with the bellringer, who, with a dog’s-cared hymn-book 
rested on his knee, was with one hand turning up the hymns for the 
day, while with the other he kept the bell going; which through 
a hole in the roof could be plainly seen wagging its tongue in its 
pinnacle above them. 

After some casual remarks on the state of the roads, his Grace 
inquired, “ And who preaches this morning ?” 

“Same as last Sunday,” said the functionary readily, “Ah! and 
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"twill be a rare good sermon. And— Och there’s a lafe gone—bad 
luck wid it! an’ what'll I do?” 

“Yes, but who?” resumed the Archbishop incog. 

“___A rare good un’ it'll be! Ye know our Mr. Sackville was a 
tip-top man at college, an’ ye won’t hear ’twixt this and St. Patrick’s a 
better sarmin than his’n.” 

“And so Mr. Sackville still does duty? I heard he was very 
ill.” 

“That's thrue for you. He’s far from well, but ye’ll find the 
sarvice done beautiful. Shure it’s time I found the lessons ;” and as 
he pulled out his battered handkerchief—tattered and ironmoulded, 
but clean—to wipe his venerable brow after the effort of ringing, out 
came the missing leaf, which had escaped from the loose threads of 
the disjointed hymn-book while in his pocket, fluttering from its 
opened folds. 

The Archbishop saw there was some mystery from the way in 
which his question was fought off by the elderly sexton, who was 
now gone to find the places in the service-books. So, leaning over 
a pew-back where sat a comfortable farmer with a neat-looking elder 
daughter, and some younger children, he repeated his inquiry, 
slightly varying its form: “ Who does the duty here now?” 

To his surprise the man answered with the utmost readiness, “ Miss 
Sackville.” 

“Eh, what?” said his Grace; ‘“ Mr. Sackville, you mean.” 

“ Sorrow a bit,” said the parishioner, with an air of injured pride: 
“shure it’s Miss Sackville I mane. The poor jintleman’s far too ill 
these many weeks, and Miss Eva—swate young thing she is !—does 
for him all she can in church, an’ out too. And ye’re a stranger to 
the country, sor-r, or ye’d know it isn’t with him as it was. Times 
is thoro’ bad wid most iv us, but far away worst for him. But it’s 
a jewel she is to him, anyhow.” 

The prelate sat down and mused a minute alone in a high-backed 
pew, bent down his head, tied on a clean white pocket-handkerchief 
neatly folded over his black neckband, buttoned up his long coat 
over the buff, and having thus extemporized a provisionally clerical 
appearance, made straight for what he knew would be the vestry door. 

The old clerk, meanwhile, having finished his studies at the desk, 
was resuming his bell practice for a few strokes of final admonition, 
and had now his back towards him. Thus his Grace easily stole 
# march upon him, and advancing with the air of a man who knew his 
way and his business, looked round with his grasp on the door-handle, 
and beckoned forward his man, still holding the bag of vestments 
under the long cloak, to take a place close to the vestry door. 
Having thus completed his ambuscade, he sprung his mine on the 
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“officiating minister” by entering unannounced, and caught her 
in flagrante delicto, trying on a surplice before a little looking-glass. 
As her back was turned, she was unaware of a strange presence, but 
hearing a footstep, took it for the old clerk’s, although if she hadn’t 
half lost her poor little head through the distraction of a weary night 
at her father’s sick-bed, she could have remembered that, as the bell 
was still sounding, it couldn’t well be he. 

She only said, “Timmins, I feel rather faint; do get me a glass 
of water.” 

Her words fell on the archiepiscopal ear before he had closed the 
door behind him. With quick tact he turned, and said through its 
opening to his attendant, “Andrews, a glass of water for Miss 
Sackville; quick!” 

In this way he let her know that it was some other than Timmins. 
Then turning round, said, with much kindness, “How fortunate 
I am come this morning to help you!” 

But she turned upon him a scared face, and half sank into a chair, 
as if the faint were going to begin in earnest. He reassured her. 
“I take a great interest in the parish,” he said. “I heard your 
father was far from well. Finding myself disengaged to-day, I have 
taken upon me to relieve you from what must, I am sure, be a 
very painful position.” 

The poor young lady, still struggling in the guilty surplice, hid 
her face in her hands, and a thick, glossy tress of fair brown hair 
burst from around her temples just as if started by their throbbing, 
and wandered, like a sunny streamlet on a slope of snow, down the 
creases of the vestment. 

A low tap came at the door. The start which she gave showed 
to what a pitch of nervous tension she was wrought up. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” he said; “no one comes in. I'll take the 
water,” and, putting out a hand, he did so, receiving a jug and 
tumbler, the one nested in the other. 

The Archbishop, after giving her a draught, poured some on his 
handkerchief, and plentifully bedewed the fair head and throbbing 
temples with it. The kind, fatherly manner of the elderly clergy- 
man—for she had no suspicion that he was of more than ordinary 
rank—had perhaps as much effect in banishing the faint as the 
water itself. Her spirits revived, elastic as a flower when similarly 
freshened. 

“T’m so glad you’re come!” she said, whipping off her surplice, 
with the tress of hair still unconsciously dangling. 

He stooped, and said by way of hinting this slight point of 
déshabille, “Pardon me, I think you dropped a hair-pin,” looking 
on the floor as if to find it. 
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“Qh, thanks,” she said, taking the hint as cleverly as a smart 
wicket-keeper takes a ball ; “no, here it is.” 

It was indeed hanging still in the braid it had been intended to 
fix, and with magic of finger, almost too quick for eye to follow, was 
instantly replaced. 

“ Now,” she said, “ the bell has stopped. There’s—there’s nothing 
more you'll want, is there—nothing but this?” and she laid on the 
surplice a pretty hand with no colour left in it save in the nails. She 
spoke with some hesitation, not quite liking to ask, “Do you want 
a sermon ?” 

“Nothing else,” he replied with a smile, divining her thought. 
“ Keep the rest till it’s wanted.” 

“Then let me be your assistant,” and she began to slip the surplice 
over his shoulders, adding, “I’m so glad, and so thankful! I’m 
always just frightened the Bishop should come and—and think me 
bould; but I hope he’d forgive me. D’ye think he would?” and 
she turned a pair of tear-shot, blue eyes frankly and confidingly 
upon him. 

“Well,” he said, with a smile, “I think I could answer for the 
Archbishop.” 

“ But mayn’t I know who’s been so good ?” 

“Yes, by-and-by ; if you'll promise to go back to papa at once 
and not be frightened.” 

But here a more impatient tap startled them both. With a nod of 
acquiescence she escaped, like a pigeon from a trap, through the outer 
door of the vestry toward the vicarage, just before the open-mouthed 
head of Corny Timmins was shoved in at the other door with the 
words on its lips, “Are ye ill, Miss Eva, avich? Shure we're all 
waithin’.” 

“ Coming, coming,” said his Grace in reply, now surpliced and 
stoled. “I take the duty this morning.” 

“Faix, that ye doan’t” said Corny; “ what bould fellow are ye, 
Td like to know? And where’s my young lady? Shure ye’re some 
imposther. Where did ye perforr-m last? It’s meeself seed ye in 
buff and black but now.” 

“Come,” said his Grace more peremptorily than he had yet 
spoken, “we mustn’t keep the people,” and was passing forth to 
officiate, but Timmins, whose suspicions were roused, and who felt 
his vicar’s honour in his keeping, clutched him by the folds of the 
surplice. ‘Who are ye? What are ye?” he cried. “The maisther 
don’t know ye. I inhibit ye! I'll indict ye! Ill present ye! I'll 
communicate ye!” (Perhaps he meant “excommunicate.”) The 
Archbishop, who, if dignity had been his peculiar forte, would have 
felt himself in sore jeopardy, was half amused at this display of zeal, 
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and at being “inhibited” in his own diocese. But a sidesman, in 
the person of Andrews, the canny Scot, seeing his master thus rudely 
handled, promptly intervened; and so, not in strictly ritualistic 
form, albeit processionally, the trio advanced on the way to the desk ; 
the prelate with half his surplice in the grasp of his “inhibitor ;” 
whose own coat tails, in his endeavour thus to uphold the discipline 
of the church against its chief minister, were firmly in the clutch of 
the equally zealous, but cooler, Andrews. But the congregation (for 
the little church was now tolerably full), whose expectation had been 
strained to the utmost by the unusual delay, caught instantly the 
comic side of this “ histrionic novelty ;” and suddenly thus tickled on 
the risible nerve, so prominent in the children of Erin, rose to their 
feet like one man with an irrepressible gust of langhter, while shouts 
of “Go it, my hearty! Faix, it bates a cock fight! Pull parson! 
Bravo, pull Corny! Unfrock him! Hould on to him, lawyer's clerk,” 
resounded from all the blocks of pews. In short, the festivities of 
Donnybrook seemed to be on the point of breaking out in public 
worship under the Archbishop’s own nose. 

Andrews, the more able-bodied of the latter pair of processionists, 
dubbed a “lawyer's clerk,” perhaps because in one hand he still 
grasped the bag of concealed canonicals, was afraid of a new comic 
incident by tearing the surplice, if he applied much force; but he 
managed to get his lips close to Timmins’ ear, and said, “ Whisht ! 
Ye auld fule body! Hands off!—it’s the Archbishop’s Grace hersell. 
Here’s his braw robes a’ in the baggie.” 

Timmins at these words, which he received with genuine Irish 
rapidity of belief, at once dropped the surplice, recoiled to the com- 
munion rails, for he could get no farther away, and fell on his 
knees, exclaiming, “Och, thin, I ery you marcy—marcy of your 
Grace’s riv’rence.” 

“Arrah, Tim, where’s the grip in yer fingers?” “Shure ye 
drapped that like a hot tater!” Such were the comments of 
some of the nearest of the congregation on this break in the 
grouping. But the Archbishop, taking instant advantage of it, 
and of the silence of curiosity which presently followed, wondering 
“what next?” advanced to the front of the big wooden nest 
formed by desk and pulpit, and raising one hand, said with 
solemnity, “This is God’s house; I am His servant, the Arch- 
—- of ——. I am here to conduct the Church’s service this 

y. 

His simple words and impressive manner fell like a spell on the 
people ; who, almost a mob the minute before, became again a con- 
gregation; and the service at once proceeded with all due reverence 
throughout, unless we ought to except the hymnal performance as 
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led by the penitent Timmins, whose contrite zeal imparted a fervid 
variety of expression to its strains, quavering in high grace-notes 
over the people’s heads, and pulling out tremendous semibreves at 
the close. 

When the services of the day were over, the Archbishop wrote a 
kind letter to Miss Sackville, highly commending her filial devoted- 
ness, excusing the form it took, which his Grace remarked was “ not 
strictly canonical,” for the sake of the motive, begging her to allow 
nothing to divert her care from her father and the family which he 
said must now claim her undivided attention ; adding that to this end 
he would now take upon himself all needful provision for the duty and 
other spiritual wants at his own sole charge, and offering to present 
any of the young sons who might be of suitable age to a foundation 
school in Dublin, of which he was a governor, with a further enclosure 
of a cheque of £20 for their outfit, “which,” he playfully added, 
“T must insist on your accepting, as you would avoid the rigours of 
the canon law.” 

The next week a young divine of some five or s*x years’ 
standing, nephew of the Archbishop himself, appeared upon the 
scene as curate in charge, but with private instructions from his 
uncle to apprise him periodically how domestic matters stood at the 
vicarage, of course without any prying obtrusiveness. His first 
week’s bulletin reported that the vicar from acute rheumatism had 
now developed rheumatic fever, and that great fears were entertained 
for him. The Archbishop sent down his own physician, and 
two or three weekly despatches of a fluctuating character followed, 
till at last the crisis of life and death was passed, and a streak of hope 
dawned again in Eva’s sky. There would be, however, a long period 
probably of tedious convalescence. His Grace made this an excuse 
for requesting the ordinary doctor’s bill to be sent to himself, a 
request which Eva, however, strenuously resisted. “No,” she said to 
the Reverend Hugh Sayntwith, the curate, who had instructions from 
his uncle to press this request, “‘ his Grace has done too much already. 
Think of the boys at school, and dear papa through that terrible 
fever. No,I oughtn’t to let him; I know papa wouldn’t let me, if he 
knew it; and I can’t talk to him yet about such things, you know. 
But I’ve got enough to pay Mr. Doldrums, all barrin’ the last 
month, and that I'll pay too, please God, come the year’s end, or 
sooner.” 

“TI don’t know how the Archbishop will take it. You wouldn't 
wish to offend him, would you ?” 

“He let me off at first, you know. I was forced to take his first 
kindness for fear of the courts,” she said playfully; “no, that’s 
not it, the canons, But he can’t bring his canons to bear now,’ 
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she added, with a spice of saucy triumph, “so I’m not afraid of him 
if I don’t accept his offer.” 

“ Well, there’s another offer I wanted you to consider of accepting,” 
said Mr. Sayntwith, on whom admiration of Eva had been secretly 
growing, and to whom Eva in good spirits was a new and charming 
phase,—“ another offer, Miss Sackville,” and he looked down from 
her eyes—“ of most unholy blue,” as the poet sings—to her hand, 
which had now got a little dainty pink colour about the fingers, just 
as if he would like to steal it unbeknown. Eva, too, looked down, 
bending her head as if to meet a shock which she knew was coming. 
“ Tt’s myself,” he added at last, by way of explanation. 

“Not now,” she said earnestly. “Oh, think of poor papa,” and 
she rushed back to the sick room, where she remained too firmly 
intrenched for the curate to dislodge her. 

A letter to the Archbishop was sent that afternoon, rather 
lengthy, which his Grace was pushing testily aside, when he dis- 
covered at the end a postscript from Eva, which contained the whole 
pith of it, “I hope your Grace will forgive him, though I fear he’s 
been as bold as .—E.§.” The Archbishop contented himself with 
answering the postscript only, in a brief note beginning, “ You dear 
little culprit,” and ending, “Tell him he doesn’t love you half as 
much as I do,” with a very few lines of loving counsel against a 
hasty committal of her heart before she had had time to know it. 

“ You see what he says, sir,” said Eva to Hugh. “He means me 
to keep you at a distance just now, and indeed I must; for you've 
been neglecting the parish dreadfully these last three or four weeks. 
Besides, I couldn’t leave dear father yet o 

“ And is that any reason I should leave you ?” he said. 

“Shure I can’t say quite altogether; but there may be other 
reasons. His Grace says, you see, I’m very young to make up my 
mind ; and shure I’m just old enough to know I’m too young. And—no 
don’t do that, sir, it isn’t ”—here an unaccountable obstacle checked 
her utterance for a few seconds—“ it isn’t made up at all, at all.” 

But with her father she spoke less guardedly. “He loved me 
when we were in the greatest straits, dear father,” she said. ‘Shall 
I send him away now things are looking brighter ? ” 














Aerial Doyages. 


Ba.Loontne is not an invention of later times. So far back ns 
1670 a Jesuit father, Pierre Francois Lana, published a folio 
entitled “ Nuovo metodo per poter viaggere in aria dentra una barea 
sostenuta de globbi volante.” It contains a curious and interesting 
engraving of the first rude idea of an air balloon. The inventor 
sustains his barque in the air by four copper balls, in which a 
vacuum is formed through the medium of water. Lana does not 
seem to have carried his idea into practice. His aerial voyage 
was only on the paper of his folio, but his picture-balloon and 
pamphlet caused a stir, and from this time the subject appears to 
have seized upon men’s minds, and to accomplish a voyage to the 
clouds was the cherished dream of many a scientist. But until 
1783 no decided success was achieved. In that year two brothers 
residing in the department of the Ardéche made a distinct advance 
upon Lana’s idea. The Montgolfiers were rich paper manufac- 
turers, men of thought and scientific research. For years their 
minds had been absorbed in the fascinating subject of aerial 
voyages; the object of their lives was to perfect Lana’s rude 
conception and to find some means by which the balloon could 
ascend aloft and penetrate the vast region of cloudland. To this 
end they devoted their time and their money. Their experiments 
were in the direction of finding a gas strong enough to bear the 
balloon upwards. In this they were long unsuccessful. Their first 
balloon ascended by burning a heap of damp straw mixed with 
wool underneath the machine. The Montgolfiers were aware that 
these fire balloons touched only the fringe of the great question; 
they were not satisfied with so partial a success, and sought with 
all the strength of their intelligence to penetrate further into 
what they felt sure was hidden in the secrets of science. Their 
experiments were many and arduous. Finally, in 1782, their 
efforts were rewarded by the discovery that by rarefying the air 
and then filling the balloon it rose without any difficulty. 
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This first experiment was tried in a room at Avignon. The 
balloon was a small one, containing only two cubic métres of air. 
The trial being successful it was repeated at Annonay in the open 
air, and again the small balloon ascended without any difficulty. 
Elated with their triumph, the Montgolfiers now proceeded to 
manufacture a large and powerful balloon, which, having been 
completed, was exhibited to the public in the park of Annonay. 
Scientific men from different parts of France were invited to 
witness the ascent, which was perfectly successful. The brothers 
were at once invited to visit Paris with their balloon. The 
charges of the experiment were to be defrayed by the Académie, 
and great interest was taken in the approaching event. As, 
however, a certain space of time was to elapse before the experi- 
ment could be tried, this interval was made use of by the jealous 
Parisians to produce a balloon of their own manufacture. This 
was a difficult task—not so much the making of the balloon as 
the means by which it was to rise in the air. No one in Paris 
was acquainted with the gas employed by the Montgolfiers, they 
having kept secret their discovery. There was an idea that 
hydrogen was made use of ; but up to this time this gas had been 
employed only in small quantities in laboratories; it was conse- 
quently expensive. Such an objection was not allowed to stand 
inthe way. A subscription was at once opened, to which all the 
scientific men in Paris subscribed munificently. The brothers 
Robert, instrument makers, residing on the Quai Richelieu, were 
entrusted with the important duty of manufacturing the balloon, 
which, after many weeks of incessant labour and anxiety, was 
floated in the air and, after some successful essays in private, was 
deemed ready for public exhibition to the eager Parisians, who, 
by this time, were worked up to the highest pitch of excitement. 
The place chosen was the Champs de Mars, where, on the 
26th August, 1783, 31,000 persons assembled to see the ascent. 


Monsieur de Feujas, who was an eye-witness, describes what 
happened :— 


“At three o’clock the Champ de Mars was covered with people; the 
banks of the river, the Versailles road, and the amphitheatre of Passy 
were thronged; the Hotel de l’Ecole Militaire contained the most noble 
portion of the assembly. At five o’elock a cannon shot announced that 
the experiment was about to commence. The globe, freed from the bonds 
Which held it, rose, to the amazement of the spectators, with such velocity 
that in two minutes it reached an elevation of 800 toise.* When at this 
height it encountered a thick cloud, in which it was lost to sight. It was 
Soon seen to pierce the cloud, and reappeared at a greater height, where 





* Toise, a French measure for six feet. 
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it was eclipsed by other clouds. So far the experiment had been a 
triumph. The thirty-one thousand spectators rent the air with their 
shouts of delight. These acclamations were premature, for an unfortunate 
mistake on the part of the brothers Robert marred the success of their 
experiment. This was the filling of the globe of the balloon with gas, 
which exploded after the apparatus had reached an altitude of 1500 métres, 
bursting the silk and precipitating the balloon to the ground. It came 
down at Gontse near Hcouen, and here a strange scene was enacted. 
The peasants, who had heard nothing of the new invention, had been 
watching the strange appearance in the sky. When they saw it was 
descending, their alarm was great. It was coming down upon them! 
What was this globe? Some thought the end of the world was at hand, 
and that the globe was the sun, which had fallen from its orbit; others, 
more superstitious, imagined it was some evil monster who had escaped 
from Hell itself. The people fled to the church for refuge, while the 
priests, who were equally alarmed, got into their surplices, and marched 
forth with book, bell, and candle to exorcise the monster, if it was one. 
When they approached, the creature was lying on its side, and every now 
and then its prostrate form was agitated by a frightful contortion as the 
wind shook its tattered folds. It was a ghastly sight, and terrified the 
good clergy of Ecouen. At last a man, who was somewhat of a dare-devil 
and unbeliever, took his gun, and, retiring to a safe distance, fired at the 
monster. The charge entered the side of the balloon, the gas escaped, the 
mass was seen to change its form, and then gradually collapsed. Some 
said they heard a loud cry; others said a shape flew away; anyhow, all 
was over with the monster. Instantly every one recovered courage. The 
peasants rushed on the prostrate balloon, striking at it with flails, sticks, 
forks; one fellow tore away a piece of what he thought was the skin of 
the creature, A terribly fetid odour exhaled and drove away the mob. 
The last indignity offered to the unfortunate balloon was to tie it to the 
tail of a horse, and in this ignominious manner it was dragged a couple 
of leagues distant.” 


So ended the effort to damage the Montgolfier balloon, which, 
in the following September, made a thoroughly successful ascent 
from the garden of M. Reveillon, a wealthy paper manufacturer. 
After this experiment Montgolfier was ordered to Versailles, 
where the balloon ascended in the presence of the King and the 
whole Court. On this occasion a sheep, a cock, and a duck were 
enclosed in a large wicker cage and fastened beneath the balloon, 
which remained ten minutes in the air and descended at 
Versailles. 

The introduction of animals as travellers in the balloon 
suggested to Pilitre de Rozier the idea of making an aerial 
journey. Rozier was a man of adventurous character and un- 
daunted courage: he was likewise a man of scientific research. 
He now associated himself altogether with the fortunes of the 
Montgolfier balloon. In place of the cock, the sheep, and the 
duck, Rozier made the ascent in the car of the balloon, accom- 
panied by the Marquis d’Arlandes, a major in the French army. 
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A curious circumstance occurred during the passage of the 
floating mass. “The gazers planted on the towers of Notre 
Dame saw the balloon intercept the body of the sun, and for a 
few seconds the spectacle presented was that of a total eclipse.” 
When the balloon had reached so high that the objects below 
became indistinguishable, the marquis began to find that his 
curiosity and ambition were sufficiently gratified. Not so his 
companion. Rozier kept on burning straw under the balloon, 
forcing it to mount higher and higher. At last some ominous 
cracks made themselves heard, and through some holes in the 
silk covering a smell of fire came to the marquis’s nostrils. 
Terrified at the imprudence of his venturesome companion, the 
gallant major insisted upon Rozier desisting from his perilous 
experiments, and the balloon descended this time in safety. 

Ballooning now became the popular craze, its very danger 
lending it a charm to men of daring minds. 

In 1784 the sky was crowded with these aerial carriages, and 
to make a balloon ascent was one of the achievements of men of 
fashion. The Duc de Chartres undertook a short voyage from 
St. Cloud, piloted by the brothers Robert, and a reverend father 
of the Oratorian order came from Nantes in a balloon. In 
1785 Blanchard,* accompanied by Dr. Jeffries, crossed the 
English Channel to Calais, and Dr. Potain flew over St. George’s 
Channel from Dublin to London. 

These daring exploits increased the popular admiration, and 
ballooning became as much a frenzy as cycling is nowadays. 
England did not escape the balloon contagion. Vincent Lunardi, 
secretary to Prince Caramand, the Neapolitan ambassador, was 
the first to follow on Montgolfier’s track. Lunardi seems to have 
been a man of courage, not easily daunted by minor difficulties, 
else he would never have succeeded in launching his balloon. 
The correspondence between him and a friend in Italy is full of 
interest, and sets before us in a lifelike manner his experiences, 
while the freshness and sincerity which the letters display have 
the charm which always attends a personal narrative. 

We gather from this correspondence that Lunardi was by no 
means a man to whom money was no object. On the contrary, 
the outlay caused by building the balloon made it a matter of 
necessity that he should make it a paying success. “If I were in 
my own country,” he writes, “I should have sought the patronage 
and generosity of my sovereign, or of some opulent and liberal 


as Blanchard’s nationality seems uncertain; he was probably of the 
family of French refugees of that name who had settled in England. He 
invented the parachute. 
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nobleman. England is so wealthy that for any contrivance that 
gratifies the curiosity of the people one is able to collect large 
sums of money.” And he adds, “Such a proceeding involves no 
loss of position. You will not think it ill that the secretary to 
the Embassy exhibits his balloon, when you hear that the first 
artists in the nation exhibit their pictures yearly for the paltry 
sum of one shilling admission.” 

After many contretemps and disappointments our secretary 
carried his project into effect on September 15th, 1784. The 
ascent was to take place from the grounds of the Royal Artillery 
company. ‘The charge of entrance was one guinea for chairs 
close to the balcony, with admission to view the construction of 
the balloon four times.* Half-guinea tickets admitted to seats 
behind the first row of chairs, also two admissions to view the 
construction of the balloon. Horace Walpole, writing to Sir 
Horace Mann, tells him how “he would not stir one step or pay 
one guinea to see one Lunardi, an Italian, mount into the clouds, 
such navigation appearing to him as childish as the flying kites 
of schoolboys.” Lunardi was well able to dispense with the old 
grumbler’s company. His daring adventure excited universal 
interest. Windham, calling at Edmund Burke’s, found them all 
going to London next day on the same errand as himself, viz., to 
see Lunardi ascend; + and Dr. Johnson mentions in a letter to 
John Ryland that he had received in three letters that morning 
three histories of the flying man. In the metropolis the excite- 
ment rose higher and higher. Before dawn had broken every 
available corner near the scene of the ascent had been taken 
possession of. As the hours wore on the crowd increased until 
by one o'clock it resembled a long wall or pavement of human 
heads, while in the neighbourhood of the grounds every roof was 
crowded with eager lookers-on. At 1.30 the Prince of Wales 
arrived, and showed the utmost interest in the filling of the 
balloon with hydrogen. This delicate operation, which, as every- 
one knows, is a slow process, was conducted under the personal 
superintendence of Dr. George Fordyce. Before it was half filled 
the hour mentioned for the start was far exceeded. Lunardi, 


* A Frenchman, named Moret, announced a balloon ascent some time 
before, for the express purpose of injuring Lunardi. An enormous crowd 
assembled ; but, after three hours’ waiting, the balloon would not fill, and 
the mob in a fury tore it to pieces. 

+ Lunardi’s balloon was in every particular similar to the Montgolfiers’ 
balloon. Unlike the modern air-cars, it had a platform instead of a car, 
surrounded by a railing breast high. The balloon was likewise furnished 
with wings, to excite a breeze when it was becalmed, and oars to lower it 
by means of a vertical motion. 
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seeing that the impatience of the crowd was getting uncon- 
trollable, and afraid that the destruction of his balloon might 
follow, hastily determined to commence his voyage without the 
necessary force, and, to lessen the weight, he left his companion 
behind and tock with him a dog, a cat, anda pigeon. At 2.30 the 
cords were let go and, a gun being fired off to announce the 
event, the balloon sailed away amidst the shouts of the populace, 
who were now convinced no imposition was intended. When the 
balloon had risen to a certain height the pigeon managed to 
escape, and its flight through the air was greeted with acclama- 
tion by the gazing crowd below. 

Lunardi describes how he occupied himself on his aerial voyage. 
First looking after his inner man, he tells his friend how much 
he enjoyed his lunch of cold chicken. This despatched, he took 
to writing letters. Three of these he dropped from the balloon, 
trusting to the chance that some kind Samaritan might pick them 
up and post them. One, at all events, was delivered, for to it we 
owe a vivid picture of the aeronaut’s first impressions : 

“T could distinguish St. Paul’s and other churches from the houses; I 
saw the streets in lines all animated with beings, whom I knew to be men 
and women, but who I should otherwise have a difficulty in describing. 
It was an enormous beehive, but the industry of it was suspended. All 
the moving mass seemed to have no object but myself. As for me, it 
seemed as if I had left below all the cares and passions that molest man- 
kind. I had not the slightest sense of motion in the machine; I knew 


not whether it ascended or descended, whether it was agitated or tranquil, 
save by the appearance of the objects on the earth.” 


At 3.30 he descended, by working his oars, on the common of 
South Minns, where he landed the cat, which was suffering from 
the cold.* People crowded round him, but he was so infatuated 
with his success that after a few minutes he ascended again so 
rapidly that the thermometer descended two degrees. Warned 
by the intense cold that it might be dangerous to remain much 
longer exposed to its Arctic effects, Lunardi wisely descended. 
He came down at 4 o'clock in a large and beautiful meadow, 
which he found was near Ware in Hertfordshire. 

From this time his success as an aeronaut was secured. He 
went to Court and was complimented by George III., who no doubt 
inquired how the air got into the balloon!+ The Prince of Wales 
admitted him to his private friendship, and, what he valued most, 


* This cat was a source of trouble to Walpole, who writes to Lady 
Ossory that he is very angry with Lunardi, who had every right to risk 
his own life, but none to risk that of the poor cat. 


Tt Referring to the well-known query of the king as to how the apples 
got into a dumpling. 
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his financial position was considerably improved. Horace Walpole, 
who never ceased grumbling in his old man fashion at every 
novelty, and who seems to have had a special dislike to the aerial 
conveyances, writes to his crony and fellow-grumbler, Sir Horace 
Mann, that the Neapolitan secretary “is said to have two or three 
thousand in the Stocks by exhibiting his person, his balloon, his 
dog and cat at the Pantheon for one shilling each visitor.” He 
adds that “ Blanchard, the Frenchman, is his rival, and I expect 
they will soon have an air fight in the clouds.” 

So far all had gone well with the enterprising men who ven- 
tured into aerial regions. Up to 1785 more than one hundred 
ascents had been made without a single accident having marred 
the success of these undertakings. In 1785, however, it occurred 
to Pilatre de Rozier, a daring aeronaut, that it was time to return 
the visit paid to the French coast by Blanchard. 

Lunardi’s success stimulated the appetite for aerial journeys. 
“This enormous capital,” writes Horace Walpole to his friend at 
Florence, “ must have some occupation, and is now most inno- 
cently amused with those philosophic playthings, air balloons, 
But half a million of people that impassion themselves for any 
object are always more childish than children.” And then he 
goes on to say that, for his part, balloons are not a subject he 
cares to “tap.” Still, for all that, the cynical old gossip was 
somewhat excited when he was driving home from Lady Onslow’s; 
his coachman stopped to point out a balloon “just over Mr. Cum- 
berland’s field.” It looked “like a bundle in the air, not bigger 
than the moon, and she herself could not have descended with 
more composure, if she had expected to find Endymion asleep.” 
“It seemed,” he adds, “ to alight on Richmond bridge,” but Mrs. 
Hobart’s headdress prevented him from seeing aright. In this 
same letter he remarks that “as yet nobody has broken a neck,” 
but almost immediately after, in June, 1785, he chronicles the 
fearful end of the unfortunate Rozier, who, wishing to emulate 
Blanchard’s exploit in crossing the Channel, met his death.* 

This catastrophe in no way stemmed the craze for ballooning. 
Just as cyclists pursue their dangerous course, so did the 
balloonists ascend with continued ardour. The Secretary of 
War, Colonel Fitzpatrick, went up from Oxford. “Sadler, who 
was thought lost, but has come to life again, was to have been 
of the party ; but the vessel not being potent enough for two, the 
Colonel went alone; had a brush with a high hill in the descent, 
but landed safely about fifteen miles from the University.” t 


* Rozier perished from a rent in the silk of the balloon. 
t Horace Walpole to Sir Horace Mann. 
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So far, the principal end attained by the new science of 
ballooning seems to have been festive. Aeronauts made it a 
profession, but men of science hung back from so dangerous a 
method of acquiring knowledge. In 1811 the first voyage with 
the purpose of scientific research was undertaken by Messrs. 
Robertson and Proust, from Hamburg. ‘These gentlemen re- 
mained five hours in the air, and came down twenty-five leagues 
from the starting-point. A statement of their observations was 
forwarded to the Academy at St. Petersburg. Other scientists 
speedily followed on the same track with excellent results. 

The scientific position which ballooning might have attained 
was considerably lowered in the eyes of the public by the use to 
which it was put, while the reckless experiments made by’ para- 
chutists and others brought it into disgrace with the right-minded. 

The French especially made great use of the new attraction. 
On the occasion of Napoleon’s coronation, Garnerin’s “ balloon 
perdu” was sent up without any guide to direct its course. The 
launch was made in the presence of a vast concourse of people, 
the balloon being a splendid affair, carrying a crown illuminated 
with three thousand variegated lamps. Curiously enough, this 
messenger took its way to Rome, where it arrived towards the 
dawn of the following day. The appearance of this illuminated 
body in the air attracted crowds of astonished spectators, who 
followed its course as it floated on, making for St. Peter's. 
Having glided over the gilded dome, the brilliant messenger was 
seen to descend rapidly, and finally fell into the lake Bracciano. 
When it was fished up it was found to bear the following message 
inscribed in letters of gold: “ Paris 20 Brumaire an XII couronne- 
ment de l’empereur Napoleon.” 

An unfortunate circumstance which occurred during its voyage 
made Garnerin’s balloon an unpleasant reminiscence for the 
Emperor. Like all Corsicans, Napoleon was superstitious, 
attaching great importance to omens, and the fact that during 
its descent the balloon had got entangled in the tomb of Nero, 
and had left there the gilt crown, appeared to the Emperor in 
the light of a dark prophecy. To add to his discomfiture, the 
circumstance was much commented upon in the newspapers, and 
the whole subject was so distasteful that Garnerin’s balloon 
became a forbidden topic. Garnerin was dismissed from the 
employment of the French Government, and the office of Court 
balloonist was conferred upon Madame Blanchard, the widow of 


the aeronaut of that name, and herself a most adventurous 
ballooniste.* 


* Blanchard perished by the balloon taking fire. 
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Under her direction the ascents that took place on all féte days 
partook largely of the dangerous element which forms so power- 
ful an attraction to most audiences. To see a fellow-creature in 
dire peril of life or limb is as potent to draw a multitude of 
spectators in these days of cultivated Christianity as it was in the 
times of pagan Rome, and Madame Blanchard understood how to 
pander to this taste of lower humanity. She made great use of 
the parachute which had been invented by her husband, although 
he had never essayed this death-trap, the honour of its intro- 
duction being due to Garnerin, who came down in the umbrella, 
October, 1797. 

Madame Blanchard was a beautiful woman, and her reckless 
daring made her an immense favourite with the Parisians. Her 
immunity from accident induced her to try the same experiment 
which had proved fatal to her husband. In 1819 she ascended for 
the last time from the Tivoli Gardens, and when she had gained a 
certain elevation she was to discharge some fireworks which were 
attached to the car. An eye-witness of the last ascent of the 
unfortunate woman thus describes what happened : 


“ From my window I saw her ascend. For a few minutes the balloon 
was overwhelmed with clouds; presently it reappeared—to the horror of 
the spectators—one sheet of flame. There was an awful pause. Then 
the poor woman, enveloped and entangled in the netting of her machine, 
fell with an awful crash upon the slanting roof of a house in the Rue de 


Provence, and thence into the street, where she was taken up, a shattered 
corpse.” 


Not in the least deterred by the horrible fate which had 
befallen one of their dangerous profession, the parachutists 
continued attaching the umbrella, or parachute, to the car. In 
1837, however, the fatal accident which occurred to Cocking 
caused such a sensation that until lately parachutes were dis- 
continued. Mr. Cocking was associated with Green, the well- 
known English aeronaut, who was a favourite with the public in 
the thirties and forties. His famous Nassau balloon, immortalized 
in the ‘Ingoldsby Legends,’ was the largest ever made, and the 
ascents were always particularly fortunate. In October, 1837, 
Mr. Green was announced to ascend from Vauxhall Gardens. 
He was to be accompanied, as usual, by Mr. Spencer, his partner, 
and Mr. Cocking the parachutist. An enormous crowd assembled 
to witness the ascent. It was said later that at this period it 
was found that Mr. Cocking’s parachute was injured, and that 
everyone connected with the experiment, including Mr. Cocking 
himself, knew the danger he, as well as his companions, ral. 
On the other hand, there was the chance of a fortunate escape a8 
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set against the certainty of irritating a disappointed public. 
Great blame attached to Mr. Green for allowing the experiment 
to take place. As it was, he nearly lost his own life, as, when 
the parachute was cut away, the balloon, freed from a weight of 
five hundred pounds, ascended with such frightful velocity, that 
Green and Spencer narrowly escaped being suffocated by applying 
their mouths to ice-bags. The parachute, so soon as it was 
liberated from the balloon, collapsed, and fell at a fearful rate of 
speed into a field, where poor Cocking was found with a wound 
on his right temple. He died almost immediately. 

Balloons have been found most useful in military strategy. 
During the wars of Napoleon, and even earlier under Jourdan 
at the battle of Fleurus, they formed a regular portion of military 
service, Colonel Coutelle being employed in the management 
of them. The method of signalling which he employed was 
invented by Couté; the signals consisted of pieces of coloured 
cloth attached to the balcony of the car; these served to indicate 
the various manowuvres moving to the right or left. These 
signals were used at the sieges of Mannheim, Maintz, and 
Ehrenbreitstein. 

In the Mexican War of 1863, Mr. Wise, an American, undertook 
to capture the formidable fortress St. Juan d’Ullexa by means of 
a balloon; his offer was refused. There is no doubt that there is 


a future for balloons in this as well as in other directions, and that 
aerial carriages will some day find many passengers. A jaunt to 
the skies, if undertaken with proper precautions, would be a 


delightful variety, and should call for attention from Messrs. 
Cook and Gaze. 








Beyond the Walls of Siena. 


FLORENCE ana Siena, those two jewels in the crown of northern 
Italy, have few points of resemblance beyond a charm depending 
on medieval interest and a common quality of loveliness so great 
that the fascination of each pales alternately as one passes from 
the one to the other. Their characters are wholly different: the 
Guelf and the Ghibelline; the city nestled among the hills, 
watered by the Arno, sterner, perhaps more lovable in its very 
sternness, and the delicate hill fortress on the highest point 
of its mountains, riverless and irregular, with healthful air, and 
blue Apennines rising line upon line below it, as far as the eye 
can reach. 

On coming from that sterner Florence, it is the delicate grace, 
the quietude, the serene cheerfulness of Siena—alien, one thinks, 
forgetful for the moment of her history, from the darker struggles 
and passions of the home of the Medici—that touch the mind 
most keenly, bringing a delightful sense of coolness and repose. 
One lingers wistfully over her fallen grandeur, her deserted 
palaces, her splendid cathedral—the finest in all Tuscany—her 
' great bare churches, where the frescoes of Sodoma or of Peruzzi 
glimmer on the walls, returning again and again to breathe in all 
the charm of the old Ghibelline city. Then, to complete the 
impression, to put the whole, as it were, in due perspective, 
surrounded by its accessories of sky and slope, of wood and field, 
one wanders out in the fresh October air to some such place as 
the monastery of the Osservanza, which lies beyond the Porta 
Ovile. 

The streets of Siena—paved narrow streets, unchanged for 
centuries—rarely run straight for many yards. They twist and 
curve and slope, up and down the three hills of the city, quaint 
and mazelike, with strange palaces frowning down upon them, 
little chapels widening their narrowness with small piazzas, and 
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flights of steps breaking in at the least expected corners. This 
way, on which we must pass, is no exception to the rule; it runs 
steeply down between the houses with their Gothic windows, 
filled in square for modern requirements—a palimpsest, say, 
of the new life upon the old. Roughly-modelled terra-cotta 
pictures, coloured with perhaps unconscious perfection of art by 
some old-world Tuscan potter, are let into the brickwork above 
door or window—a Madonna, or the sacred monogram of San 
Bernardino. Children and cats—Siena is fond of her cats— 
cluster on the doorsteps, and the workmen ply their trades with 
open doors—carpenters surrounded by wood-shavings; copper- 
smiths among their brightly-glancing wares, filling the air with 
the clear beat of their hammers on the ruddy metal. 

A little to the left of the street is the great vaulted Fonte 
Nuova—new, who knows how many years ago?—where the 
women of Siena still fill their copper pitchers and wash their 
quaintly-patched clothes. There are many such fountains here— 
one finds them nowhere else—and they give an especial character 
to the place, 

Farther on, the houses break away to make room for a tiny 
chapel, the Contrada chapel of the Lupa, as all may understand 
if they will but cast their eyes on the she-wolf and twins which 
stand upon the pillar beside the well-worn steps. They are the 
arms of all Siena, as well as of this especial contrada, and the city, 
claiming Senio, the son of Remus, for her founder, sports them 
more proudly than even Rome herself. 

Through the gaps of the tall, irregular houses, one has glimpses 
of soft blue hills, with a foreground of olives and vines—pictures in 
every corner, one might exclaim, as the road winds down, beautiful, 
though with a sense of desolation in the atmosphere, to the great 
double gate, square and strong, built of that most exquisite brick 
which is one of the delightful characteristics of Siena, for the 
dainty Ghibelline city scorns harsh grey stone, and girds herself 
with a girdle of melting pink and gold, brown and purple, in 
glory like the western sky when the sun sinks to rest in a bed of 
low-lying clouds. 

Past and present jostle somewhat rudely at the gate; one 
would almost expect to see a medieval city guard standing by the 
nail-studded door, but it is only a modern officer of the dogana 
who sits in his little modern shed—such a tawdry ephemera! 
erection!—leaned up against the proud old wall which has out- 
lived so many changes. 

A broad road—this, too, newer than the city—leads down from 
the gate; a sunny, Italian road, with plastered houses and low 
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walls on either side of it. Peasant women in their flapping hat 
stroll along, knitting as they go; cream-coloured oxen with great 
mild-brown eyes, and horns so wide that they seem to fill the road, 
draw gaily-coloured carts past us, and beyond, line upon line of 
blue hills, exquisitely moulded, roll down to our very feet in 
smooth curves. The colour of the scene is especially lovely: the 
ground of that bright brown which characterises the earth of 
Siena, as if Nature had willed that her very meanest part should 
have some unique quality, and which enhances the delicate 
pencilling of the olive trees, the solemn darkness of the spire-like 
cypresses, and the rich green of the spreading umbrella pines. 

The road continues, hedged now by brambles and acacias, with 
wild clematis scrambling about in feathery profusion, and great 
clusters of orange berries shining in the sun, until we turn aside 
into a narrow pathway, imagining almost that we are back in the 
middle ages; this is the old way to the Osservanza, the way 
Pandolfo Petrucci trod, and Peruzzi—San Bernardino himself. 

Once, long ago, it was smoothly paved, but now grass has 
sprung up between the stones, pushing them asunder, and the 
juniper-bushes and acacias have strayed beyond their proper 
bounds on either side. Just at the bottom of the hill, where we 
turned into this pilgrimage way, there is an ancient chapel, half 
ruined like the path, and buried in a tangle of green. Within it, 
upon the wall, one can vaguely discern the ghost of a fresco by 
Sodoma; cool and peaceful like all frescoes, possessing, as they 
do, an especial quality of colouring, unknown to any other 
medium, a quality, in this case, enhanced and rendered still more 
delicate by a carelessness which has left the master’s work 
unrestored. 

The twilight of the chapel is dreamy, and when we emerge into 
the sunlight, the world seems changed in some indefinable way by 
the contrast. Let us imagine, if only for a few moments, that we 
are in that fifteenth century, so strange, so fascinating in its light 
and in its darkness. There is a sound of voices behind us— 
some one is coming who will break the charm, we fear ; but no! it 
is only two brown-frocked monks who are climbing the hill gaily, 
fitting figures in the time we have conjured up. Nothing would 
be different then; the hills rolled down in those smooth curves 
long before, and the Osservanza would rise before us in its glory 
of pinkish golden brick just as it does now. 

At last we have reached the top, resting, for a moment, in the 
broad stone-paved porch, with its rounded arches; before us 4 
little courtyard and a great cross make the foreground to im- 
measurable stretches of blue Apennines. The city has disappeared; 
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it is behind us across a little valley, and we can see nothing but 
the work of nature. 

Surely, in a moment, if we be quiet enough, the Magnificent of 
Siena, with stern, cruel face and rich attire, will step forth from 
this church, which men made his tomb, wrapt in his own gloomy 
thoughts, meditating perhaps on his great contemporary the 
Medici, yonder in Florence, and trying to imitate him—un- 
successfully, as years have proved, for Petrucci is too much a 
tyrant, too little a man of culture, to be fascinating, as Lorenzo is 
still, despite his faults. Or we may see the spare, ascetic figure 
of the monastery’s first founder, a figure so familiar to those who 
love the art of Italy—San Bernardino; or the gallant Peruzzi, 
man of the world as much as painter; or the eccentric Sodoma, 
or the courtly Aeneas Sylvius, or a thousand other of those who 
have passed through the history of the dainty Ghibelline fortress. 

They told us in the city that the church would be shut; but 
no! the door is open, wide enough for us to appreciate the cool 
darkness within, and then—surely the dream is true, and the 
centuries have indeed melted away—a sound of voices chanting a 
solemn Latin psalm. Or is it some ghostly scene, the reacting 
of a drama played within the church in years gone by? We were 
wrong in thinking to meet the Magnificent without—perhaps 
it is his funeral service we are attending, amid a company of 
spirits. There, in the nave, stands a black-draped bier, and 
round it rows of men in white robes, holding a wooden cross and 
yellow mourning candles; beyond them a circle of monks—the 
music is proceeding from their lips—whose lighted tapers shine 
like stars in the gloom, so strange and mystic after the gorgeous 
sunlight of an Italian afternoon. Is this repeated funeral the 
penance for your crimes, Pandolfo ? 

But no! it is modern after all; the lights are extinguished, 
the coffin raised and borne out into the sunlight by the white- 
robed attendants, and the monks disappear like shadows, all 
but one lay-brother, who advances to show us the treasure of 
the church: an altar-piece by Luca della Robbia himself. It 
is above the altar of one of the side chapels, each of which was 
once similarly honoured, but Luca’s fair mouldings were torn 
down by the execrable taste of the last century, leaving only this 
one—saved by the desire of the family to whom the chapel 
belonged; we owe them eternal gratitude! 

Gazing on the perfect blue and white, the intense modernness 
of the remainder of the church is forgotten; the bare stucco, 
the tawdry flowers, the mockery of antique architecture, which 
have become visible as our eyes grow accustomed to the gloom, 
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fade into insignificance, and one is transported to Luca’s own 
time. ‘I wonder why these mouldings of his, more than an 
paintings or sculptures, bring with them such realisation of the 
atmosphere of the old, homely bottega; why, in a flash of inspira. 
tion, one seems to see the whole scene: the master and pupils 
in their quaint dresses; the sunlight streaming through the open 
windows; the glazes and colours strewn about; the fruit and 
leaves which Luca bas just brought from the Mercato to weave 
into a border; the irregular strip of blue sky between the tall 
houses; the glint of light on the coppersmith’s wares opposite, 
Perhaps it is because of their less ambitious material—mere clay, 
it is, moulded like the rough plaques in the streets of Siena; 
but with what tenderness, with what consummate art! Luca, 
in striving to decorate the work of others, to bring colour into 
dark streets and churches, has made himself immortal, has 
sanctified the common things of life to the highest realm of 
poetry. But these works of his are tender things withal, and 
do not bear transplanting. They are perfect only where the 
master’s mind decreed that they should be. I have seen one— 
a “tondo,” blue and white—in a little church among the Surrey 
hills; it looked cold and unsympathetic, with a sense of displace- 
ment about it; a stranger would have passed it by unnoticed, 
or with a smile of disdain. It required the golden sunshine, 
the richer light, the heat, the splendour of Italian nature, to 
make the full value of its coolness felt or its exquisite delicacy 
realised. 

But now, even in their own land, one so rarely sees them in 
their rightful place as altar-piece, or lunette above a door, or 
medallion in a wall, that this one of the Osservanza seems 
doubly precious. If modern Italy would but understand the 
intense wrong she does by moving such things to bare museums, 
numbered and catalogued, surely she would stay her desecrating 
hand! She moves them from good motives, no doubt; they 
must be preserved, she says; time and weather will spoil them. 
Yet those who love them best would prefer that they should 
suffer—and how little, after all!—they have stood for fou 
centuries without perceptible harm—than that they should be 
lost for ever to the places for which their maker intended them. 
Marzocco, in the Bargello, hardly inspires us; even his bronze 
copy is better; for that still guards the Palazzo Vecchio! 

Now this Luca at the Osservanza is one of the master’s most 
perfect works: a coronation, with saints below, an exquisite 
predella, and a wreath of little, langhing cherubs’ heads around. 
It is mainly blue and white, colouring so much more charming 
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than the polychrome of the later school; but what might be 
monotonous in so large a surface is relieved with exquisite art 
by the gold tracery on Madonna’s robe, the green palm in the 
hand of a martyr, and the delicate tinted panels which divide the 
predella into three portions. 

There is always a certain quiet cheerfulness about the art of 
della Robbia—a cheerfulness which we may find also in the low 
reliefs in marble of some early Tuscan sculptors: Mino da Fiesole 
pre-eminently. He does not strive for grand effects or tumultuous 
feeling, but in all he designs is serenely calm, like the reflection 
of a summer sky in a clear pool. His work is unique, depending 
for its beauty on an ethereal charm, untranslatable, indescribable. 
He moulds only the things he sees about him—the cherubim here 
are but little Florentine boys, laughing as they sing, the Madonna 
a gentle Italian girl, but purified in the crucible of his artist’s 
heart from all taint of earth, retaining only the most exquisite 
quintessence of their loveliness, joined to a soul which he himself 
has given them. Marble was too hard and unyielding for the 
embodiment of his dreams, too long in the working for the 
production of the innumerable fancies which haunted him, and 
so he turned from it to the soft pliable clay. It is a gain to 
mankind that he did so. 

The sun is about to sink behind the Apennines, and we may 
linger no more, musing on that craftsman of mediwval Florence 
who has touched our souls to-day. Let our last look before going 
out in to the evening light be on his work, for eighteenth-century 
stucco would seem dirtier than ever after his pure whiteness. 
The porch is in shadow, for it is turned to the east, but beyond 
the sunlight is dazzling, so warm and rich in its glow, after 
the cool church. Of all lights, perhaps the level light of evening 
is the most delightful, partly because it is more golden than 
midday sunshine, partly because the shadows have such ap 
indefinable depth, partly because its perfection fades so quickly. 
It transfigures ruddy brick, and the Osservanza shines like a 
jewel; the brown earth, the acacias, the vines, the olives, glow 
with a supernatural glory as we descend the pilgrimage way 
which leads towards Siena. And before us the city is outlined 
against a gorgeous sky which melts from palest blue to richest 
purple, from deepest crimson to orange and gold, as the clouds 
spread out in long, level strips about the bed of the sun. The 
slender shaft of the Mangia, the campanile of the cathedral, 
domes, towers, and roofs, rise dark against the glow, sinking 
little by little into a confused mass of mysterious shadow, while 
the deep, insistent sound of church bells calls through the 
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increasing gloom. When we pass again beneath the square 
gateway, the glow has given place to a warm Italian dusk, through 
which the ironmonger’s forge-fire shines weirdly red, and the 
shrine-lamps light up the rough-hewn walls of ancient palaces; 
and so we wind home silently through the tortuous streets of 
the Ghibelline city, which has stood so long upon her hill-top, 
as fair in her old age as in her youth, though the men who made 
her what she is—saints, artists, students, despots alike—haye 
passed from her and from the world. 
M. E. Carr. 











Che Maharajah’s Sustice. 


Carrer I. 


“For distinguished service Captain Ernest Stanhope to be Brevet- 
Major.” 


Into that brief sentence, on which my casual glance fell, the 
miscellaneous mass of news contained in the columns of the Times 
resolved itself one morning. Topics of the day, social gossip, 
political bickerings all vanished as I sat mechanically holding the 
paper in my hand. ound the commonplace announcement 
gathered a host of outlawed emotions; behind them a parting 
scene, vivid, possessive, though cast into the distant perspective 


of a decade of monotonous years. 

“Our fellow townsfolk,” began my father—rudely scattering 
the absorbing vision by reading a paragraph from the local 
newspaper—“ will be interested to learn that the estate of Thorne 
Manor is about to be bought by a son of the late James Grange, 
Esq., Colonel Albert Grange, C.S.I., the Resident at Tamilcore, 
who, we understand, will shortly retire. This distinguished 
officer comes among us as a bachelor; and we are sure his 
welcome from all classes will be of the most cordial description.” 

“Hey!” cried my father, spreading the paper on his knees and 
looking at me over his spectacles, “ think of a son of old Grange 
coming to live at the manor! A colonel, too, and a C.S.I. How 
has the fellow managed it all ? ” 

“The money is the strangest part of it,” 1 remarked. “Lord 
Hesketh is asking a good deal for the estate.” 

“Precisely! How has he scraped the money together? Old 
Grange did not leave a sou; and an officer’s pay is not an income 
to save from.” 

“T suppose there are chances in Indian life we do not under- 
stand,” 

“H’m, I don’t know, if you intend that as an insinuation. 
Things are strict out there nowadays. But there were queer 
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stories about the Granges when they first came to Wellsford, 
though those had nothing to do with India.” 

“T did not intend any insinuation. What were the stories 
about the Granges? I never heard them.” 

“Old Grange struck everyone as being un-English in his ways, 
though he spoke the language perfectly. A report got up that 
he was a banished Pole, till a German, who was staying with the 
Heskeths, declared him to be a countryman of his, a quack doctor 
in Berlin, who accidentally poisoned the son of a Russian noble, 
Hermann Schengler—that was the name our foreign visitor gave 
him—fled before his trial, and as the poor fellow who died was 
credited with Nihilist proclivities, little fuss was made in Russia 
over the catastrophe. Such was the Baron von Helden’s story, 
which made some impression at the time. To us the oddest part 
of the affair was, that your mother, who spent a year in St. Peters- 
burg, used to say laughingly that Grange was an old acquaintance 
of hers—Count Philipoff—who had often been her partner at the 
Court balls. She declared the likeness at times was extra- 
ordinary.” 

“ How uncomfortable to be like so many people!” 

“Depend upon it there was nothing in either suspicion. The 
man had an unfortunate face and a foreignish manner. He had 
been much abroad in the way of business, and because nothing was 
known of his antecedents we took leave to supply the deficiency.” 

“ Certainly the Baron’s story and my mother’s don’t correspond 
very well.” 

“And to make the absurdity more complete, Von Helden told 
the Heskeths privately that Schengler was believed to have 
administered the poison intentionally, because he considered it no 
crime to put a Nihilist out of the way. Now we heard, through 
your mother’s Russian correspondence, that the real Count 
Philipoff was later on deeply implicated in a Nihilist plot, and 
banished to Siberia.” 

“He would hardly have taken to poisoning Nihilists if he was 
one of them.” 

“The talk that went on was ridiculous, The only mystery 
was in the man’s humble origin, which he tried to conceal.” 

“Was his wife’s history also mixed up with this sensational 
gossip ? ” 

“Qh dear, no. She was unmistakably English, and dropped 
her h’s very successfully. A handsome creature, but the deuce for 
temper and extravagance. What with her folly and the shady 
transactions of the younger son, not a shilling of the fortune the 
man made by his dyes was left behind him; and to hear of the 
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elder son turning up as a wealthy and distinguished officer is 
extraordinary.” 

“ Perhaps he married a rich wife?” 

My father laughed. “So like you, my dear. Lottie and Jane 
would never have made that mistake. Did you not notice this 
paragraph duly informs us he is unmarried ? ” 

“He may have inherited money. We need not be so unchari- 
table as to conclude——” 

“Quite right, quite right. A trusted political servant can only 
be thought of as a perfectly honourable person.” 

“JT wonder if we shall see anything of him when he comes to 
live here?” I asked, thinking of my half-sisters, who would 
certainly wish to add Colonel Grange to their other conquests. 

“TI suppose it is my place to call on him, but it will be a sorry 
business to make speeches of welcome to a Grange in your poor 
mother’s old home.” 

This allusion to Thorne was pleasant to neither of us, and we 
changed the subject. By natural right that estate was mine, 
though it passed to my mother’s cousin, Lord Hesketh, on my 
grandfather’s death. This was a flagrant injustice for which 
there was small excuse. My mother, indeed, by her wilful 
marriage had frustrated his pet scheme of uniting her to Lord 
Hesketh, a disappointment which my grandfather never wholly 
forgave, partly, perhaps, because she unpardonably repeated her 
own mother’s offence by presenting the family with a daughter 
only. My sex made me very unacceptable to my grandfather, 
though I grew up at Thorne tacitly regarded by everyone as its 
future mistress. Unfortunately my mother’s premature death 
removed the strongest influence in my favour, and when, not long 
after, my father and grandfather quarrelled, it seemed right to 
cast my lot with the former, and leave the manor. I was eighteen 
then, and had reached more than one turning-point in my fate. 
Even a sharper crisis than parting with Thorne had recently 
affected me, and possibly a repetition of my mother’s wilfulness 
was feared and had something to do with the change which my 
grandfather made in his will about this time. In short, I was 
disinherited in favour of the head of the family, a man already 
possessed of three estates. 

A few days after this conversation I was sauntering in the 
garden, when my father appeared, accompanied by a tall stranger, 
whom he introduced to me as Colonel Grange. Naturally I felt 
interested in him at once, particularly as he was good-looking and 
had courteous manners. 

“Colonel Grange, my dear,” said my father blandly, “has 
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walked round to see what remains of my poor stud, and is kind 
enough on such short notice to dine with us afterwards.” 

Our guest proved entertaining; he talked well and had much 
to tellus. After dinner I fully expected him to remain discussing 
politics with my father, and was somewhat disconcerted when he 
joined me in the garden; but his easy manner soon overcame my 
shyness, and we chatted pleasantly on Indian topics. He 
happened to refer to the Maharajah cf Tamilcore. 

“ What sort of man is he?” I asked, more for the sake of 
making a remark than because I was interested. 

‘“‘A troublesome slippery fellow, as most of these Indian princes 
are,” was the answer. 

“Have you much to do with him?” 

“More than he likes. I shall not be surprised if I have to take 
strong measures, and ask the Government of India to depose 
him.” 

“What would happen then?” 

“ Exile for him and an uncle for successor.” 

Something in Colonel Grange’s tone made me glance at him. 
His expression was harsh to brutality, and fairly startled me; 
but he caught my eye and instantly smiled so agreeably that I 
felt ashamed of the sudden repulsion I experienced. 

We met constantly during the next few weeks, for my father 
seemed to have taken an extraordinary fancy to him, and I was 
not disposed to complain that the dulness of my quiet life was 
broken so agreeably, especially as Lottie and Jane were not 
present to monopolise his interest and drive me into silence and 
constraint with their malicious raillery. But it was almost a 
painful awakening when on the eve of my stepmother’s and 
sisters’ return Colonel Grange made me an offer of marriage. I 
felt utterly unable to give a decisive answer, and sat blankly on 
the terrace when he left me, vainly trying to arrive at a satis- 
factory disposal of the dilemma. Here my father found me. 

“Well, Madeline, weil!” he cried cheerfully, “happy dreams— 
eh? Quite natural, quite right. Colonel Grange has been with 
you?” 

“Yes, and I have something to tell you.” 

“ Ah, I can spare you that: I have seen him.” 

“ He is generous to have thought of me.” 

“Pooh, my dear, pooh! you are just the woman to charm a 
clever sensible man. I expected this from the beginning.” 

“T never dreamed of it,” I cried with something of dismay. 
“What am I to do?” 


“Do, my dear? Why, bless me! what has become of your 
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good sense? The man is a fine fellow, has made a name for 
himself, and will rise higher still. And there is Thorne; think 
of that. It seems like an intervention of Providence that you 
should have the chance of returning to the old home.” 

“Has he bought the place?” I asked, glad to delay even by a 
moment the momentous decision. 

“Not exactly concluded the negotiation. He has offered 
twenty thousand, and Hesketh is standing out for twenty-five, 
but the latter is too embarrassed not eventually to give way.” 

“T should not like to marry for money,” I found courage to say 
in a low voice. 

“Marry for money? certainly not. ‘Don’t marry for money 
but go where money is’—Ha, ha!” 

“ Would it much matter if I refused Colonel Grange ?” I asked, 
hardly knowing whether I wished to be left free to do so or not. 

“Matter!” retorted my father, throwing up his hands—“ when 
I shall barely be able to leave you enough to keep body and soul 
together. The estate goes to Wilfrid, and the mortgages— 
confound them !—swallow up every pound I can save from my 
income. Your sisters of course will have their mother’s money, 
but for you there will be next to nothing. Dismiss Grange by 
all means if you dislike him; your stepmother, I daresay, will 
always give you a home with the girls.” 

When Colonel Grange came the following day I gave him the 
answer he wished. 

Lottie and Jane were not a little envious of my prospects, which 
my father lost no opportunity of enlarging upon in their presence. 
He took almost a childish delight in tormenting them, perhaps 
intentionally paying off some old scores on my account. 

“Grange intends to restore the tapestry in the ball-room, my 
dear, and buy the Cuyps and the two Rembrandts.” Or it would 
be after this fashion: “Grange is sure to get his K.C.S.I. when 
he has settled the difficulty he has in hand at Tamilcore. In a 
year or two you will be coming back ‘my lady,’ and queening it 
at the Manor. Fortunately you can adorn any rank, my dear, 
and I rejoice in your happy prospects.” 

Meantime these happy prospects received a check. A factious 
outbreak among the subjects of the Maharajah obliged Colonel 
Grange to return to India immediately, which caused a dilemma 
not a little unwelcome to me. Either the marriage must take 
place within forty-eight hours, or I must follow him to India 
and be married there. He and my father pressed the first 
alternative ; I held firmly to the latter, unable to bring myself to 
the irrevocable step in such unexpected haste. 
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A few evenings after my fiancé’s departure I was passing 
Thorne, and not unnaturally stood to gaze at the fine old house 
which gleamed picturesquely in the setting sun from its bower 
of trees. Some one glided by me and returned ; and I was startled 
to find myself confronted by a dark-skinned stranger, who seemed 
to’ be a Europeanized native of India. 

“ Pardon me, madam,” he said in good English; “ can you tell 
me who is the owner of that house?” 

“Tt belongs to Lord Hesketh at present.” 

“It is Thorne Manor House ?” 

“ Quite right.” 

“TI understood it had just been bought by a gentleman lately 
home from the East—Colonel Grange.” 

“ He was negotiating for its purchase, but left for India before 
the transaction was concluded.” 

“Do you know for a fact that Colonel Grange has gone back to 
India?” inquired the stranger, fixing his glittering eyes on me 
searchingly. 

“Oh, yes,” I said, smiling and blushing; “he is a personal 
friend of mine.” 

“I have myself the favour of the Colonel’s acquaintance. 
Perhaps I address a relative of his, and that your name is also 
Grange ?” 

“No,” I returned, taking no offence at the man’s curiosity; “I 
am not a relative of his: my name is Miss Colville.” 

Again the man’s eyes gleamed like uncenny things, and feeling 
that my response to his inquiries was as full as the most exacting 
politeness could demand, I bowed and walked on. 

Towards the end of September I sailed for India. Colonel 
Grange was unable to meet me in Bombay, as the Governor- 
General required his presence in Calcutta on business of pressing 
importance. Under these circumstances I travelled up country 
in the company of friendly Anglo-Indians until the evening of 
the third day, when I found myself alone with my maid at a 
little wayside bungalow within a night’s journey of Ojmeer, 
the capital of Tamilcore. It was an oppressively lonely spot on 
the borders of a vast jungle and forest, through part of which, as 
I afterwards discovered, our track lay ; and I was nothing loth 
to depart when at sundown two rude palanquins arrived in which 
we were carried on our way. 

The appearance of our native bearers did not inspire us with 
much confidence, and for a time I was the prey of uneasy 
thoughts; but by degrees the swinging motion of the palky and 
the monotonous chant which the men kept up had a soothing 
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effect, and I fell into a profound sleep. When I awoke it was 
with a start of wonder at the unfamiliar silence of the night. 
Hastily drawing back the slides of the palky I looked out, and to 
my horror discovered I was alone. The rude vehicle in which I 
reclined rested on the ground, and the deep shadows of the 
forest lay around me. Vainly I looked in every direction for my 
men, hoping still more to discover some trace of my maid. I 
called her name softly ; there was no response except the stealthy 
rustling of some disturbed animal, which only added to my 
increasing alarm. The night was not dark, though my immediate 
surroundings were shrouded in the gloom of a dense grove of 
mangoes. A few yards away, where the forest proper spread its 
more graceful arms of neem and tamarind, moonbeams pierced 
the lighter leafage of the trees, making lovely pools of light on 
the track along which I must have come. It was a beautiful but 
ghostly scene, and I shivered with terror as I fully realised my 
forlorn condition. 

Suddenly a distant sound concentrated my distracted thoughts. 
Every sense was preternaturally on the alert, and my quickened 
ears soon satisfied me that I heard the measured tread of hoof- 
beats muffled in the loose covering of leaves and dust which lay 
thickly on the path. The sounds came nearer and nearer and my 
anxiety rose to an uncontrollable pitch. A few minutes would 
decide whether I was to be devoured by wild beasts or murdered 
by robbers; there seemed absolutely no other alternative to my 
excited imagination. Then I heard voices speaking in the 
language of the country; and craning my neck to clear the bole 
of the gigantic tree behind which the palky stood, I saw two 
horsemen ambling leisurely along in the moonlight. Their aspect 
somewhat reassured me. Judging from the soldierly outline of 
their figures they might be Sepais, and if so possibly under 
the orders of Major Ryan, who commanded a detachment at 
Ojmeer. 

I determined at all hazards to accost them ; but before my lips 
could frame a sound, greatly to my alarm they turned off the 
track and made straight for the spot where I lay. They halted 
silently under the tree in front of me, and my one thought now 
was to conceal my vicinity until I had discovered their motives 
for this movement. I had not long to wait. In response to a 
remark from one of them in Hindustani, I was startled to hear 
the other say, “ Will it please your Highness to speak in English 
while we wait for those loiterers? The well is near, and who 
knows what belated travellers may be resting there ?” 

“Good; we will speak in Englieh.” 
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New-comer though I was, and possessing but the slenderest 
acquaintance with Hindustani, I instinctively caught on this 
supreme occasion the meaning of unknown words, and lost nothing 
of the startling conversation which passed between those two 
Indians, though I cannot now pretend to reproduce all its quaint 
touches of Eastern colour with absolute fidelity. 

“OQ Maharaj!” I heard the first speaker exclaim imploringly, 
“say the word I ask—give up this man to the punishment he 
deserves.” 

“Nay, Ram Das, you are too hasty; this likhne-waila* is a 
treacherous knave, who is either betraying his master or laying a 
trap for you. A prince must be slow to listen to the evil accusa- 
tions of such a fellow.” 

“ Have I not seen the documents with my own eyes? Do I not 
know the handwriting of the Colonel Sahib? Hesitate no longer, 
but let me start for Calcutta at break of day.” 

“A fool’s errand without sufficient proof. Will the British 
Raj disown its servant on the bare word of a—‘ lying native’ ?” 

“ Will your Highness give me leave to seize Chunder Sahib and 
search his house? He keeps the Resident’s letter under his 
pillow—a word from you will place it in your possession. That is 
the safe course to take if my lord will be guided by me.” 

“Tell me now,O Ram Das,” replied the other in an evasive 
tone, “ what is Colonel Grange’s motive for the dangerous game of 
which you accuse him? If it be true that he is plotting to drive 
me from my kingdom and raise Chunder in my place, for what 
inducement is he risking ruin on such a chance ?” 

“Small risk to him if the steps I advise are not taken at once,” 
was the annoyed answer. “ False witnesses are at his command, 
and Chunder Sahib’s faction keeps up dissensions in the state of 
which Colonel Grange knows well how to take the advantage. 
When the opportunity for successfully meeting it has been lost, 
there will be a great investigation that will end, as such things 
have ended before, in the deposition of the reigning prince, and the 
appointment of his enemy to the Gadi.”t 

“ You think to frighten me,” returned the other haughtily ; “ you 
forget that if the English are hard they are also just, and if jus- 
tice fail me there is my sword.” 

“ Bapji,t your slave craves pardon; let all be done as seems 
best to you.” 

“ Answer me, what is the Resident’s motive?” 

“Money ; the Englishman’s first ambition. (rrange Sahib would 
be a rich man.” 


* Writer or clerk. + Throne. t My father. 
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“There is more in your mind—speak !” 

“ My lord will be angry.” 

“Speak !” 

“ Grange Sahib is no true servant of the Great Empress, but a 
bold schemer, who to forward his own ends is as ready to help the 
claw of the bear as the paw of the lion.” 

“ My life is weary with your suspicions. You will tell me next 
that the Resident is a Russian.” 

“ His father was one.” 

The nearest horse plunged alarmingly, obedient to the involun- 
tary impulse of his startled rider, and for a moment I was in 
imminent danger of discovery. When the equine commotion sub- 
sided I heard a deep drawn sigh. 

“On every side a traitor, O Ram Das: is that what you would 
say? Go on without fear.” 

“My visits to England and the empire of the Czar have con- 
firmed my worst suspicions. Colonel Grange is favouring Russia, 
playing into the hands of Chunder and our enemies to win over 
Tamilcore to the interests of that Raj.” 

“Do you forget that this man eats the salt of England?” 

“He serves two masters, and the Russian one has most to 
give.” 

“How so?” 

“Hear the truth, OQ Maharaj! The Colonel’s father was the 
twin brother of a Russian Count who had great estates. Both 
these men forgot their caste and joined the Nihilists, of whom my 
lord has heard. A noble whose son had secret dealings with that 
society of outcasts betrayed the brothers, and Count Philipoff, 
known as the elder, was banished to Siberia, where he died ina few 
months. The other traitor escaped; and there is good evidence 
to show that a physician calling himself Hermann Schengler, who 
fled from Germany to avoid the consequences of having poisoned a 
young Russian, was one and the same with Count Ivan Philipoff, 
who was undoubtedly one and the same with James Grange, father 
of the Resident.” 

“If this be indeed as you say, what then ?” 

“That the survivor of the brothers never ceased to intrigue for 
pardon in the hope that the family estates might be restored to 
his son, and that the Resident’s life is devoted to the same end. 
Has not Chunder through him become the creature of Russia? I 
do not say of the great Czar; he does not lend himself to such 
intrigues; but has not every prince some unworthy servants? 
Are there not bold restless spirits among his, beyond the Afghan 
mountains, who long to lay their country’s grip upon the throat 
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of Ind? What if thisGrange Sahib havea kinsman among then, 
high in favour at the Russian Court, who makes it the price of his 
intercession that the traitor Chunder be placed on the Gadi? 
O Maharaj, it is so. Trust your servant who speaks the truth.” 

“Your skill and wisdom are great, my brother, and my faith in 
you is equal to both,” I heard the other reply in warm admira- 
tion; “yet, Ram Das, forbear regret that we must wait before 
approaching the Governor-General even with just complaints. The 
course of events must be clear, the evidence complete——” 

“Ts it not written in the document that Chunder keeps under 
his pillow—will your Highness seize that traitor ?——” 

“Silence!” 

“Tt is written that on the day on which Chunder mounts the 
Gadi, he will pay Colonel Grange two lacs of rupees, and another 
lac at the end of the first year of his reign, when the Colonel under- 
takes to leave Tamilcore.” 

“It is a worthy bargain: to rule what happy state will this 
Englishman go then ?” 

“He will retire to England covered with honours.” 

“To England! Does this agree with what you say of his Russian 
intrigues ?” 

“He is awaryman. Even if they restore him in Russia he will 
live chiefly in England. I told your Highness he is about to buy 
a property there, and marry an English wife.” 

“True: all Ojmeer knows his marriage is about to take place.” 

“The girl is daily expected here.” 

“Perhaps she will change him—English women rule their 
husbands.” 

“She is not of that kind, this one. I have seen her.” 

“You? Ah, I remember. You are a bold man, Ram Das,” and 
I heard a soft laugh. “Is this Missy Baba then likely to be of no 
account in my affairs?” 

“Of as much account as a dewdrop before the sun.” 

“ Has she beauty ?” 

“Asa moti* of great price. Her caste is high, and her speech 
deferential as becomes a woman.” 

“ And you ask me, O low-born, to involve her in ruin?” 

“ What is it to us if a feringee woman is disappointed? This 
one at least need not trouble my lord’s mind. She was sold by 
her father fora part of her family estate ; it is Chunder’s lacs that 
are bringing her here.” 

“Then it is true that marriages can be as unholy in England 3s 
in Hindustan ?” 


* A pearl. 
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“0, Ram!* far more,” returned the other in a tone of contempt. 
«A man here thinks of his caste when he makes a marriage for his 
daughter; there they will give a girl of noble blood to a low-born 
clown if he have rupees.” 

“Tf this woman is but the slave of her father’s will, it were well 
to release her?” 

“Tt would be of the generous deeds your Highness loves to per- 
form,” was the too eager answer. 

The other laughed in amused scorn. “Your zeal for a good 
act is to your praise.” Then he concluded gravely, “Tell me 
fally of this matter: it is my will to know.” 

“The woman was the only child of a first marriage, and was 
unhappy with her base-born stepmother and sisters. Moreover, 
she is poor, while they are rich, and she was glad to marry Colonel 
Grange to escape from her home. But I must cease this talk till 
later, for the men arecoming up. Ride forward, Maharajah Sahib, 
that they may see us.” 

My state of mind was indescribable as I watched the two horse- 
men receding down the forest track, followed by a mounted escort 
of about twenty men. But I had no time to indulge in agitated 
thoughts, for two of the troopers fell behind, turned towards the 
well, and discovered my hiding-place. After some exclamations 
of astonishment and much staring at my blanched face, they 
carried the palky into the moonlight and instantly summoned 
Ram Das. When that personage arrived, and heard my story, I 
was assured that it was a common occurrence for palky bearers to 
run away, also that I need have no fears for my maid, who, more 
fortunate than myself in her attendants, was no doubt fast 
approaching the termination of her journey. Then, after a short 
conference with his companion, who had ridden up, he again 
approached me. 

“Tam directed by the Maharajah of Tamilcore to present his 
Highness’s compliments, and express his regret for the delay and 
inconvenience you have experienced. The Maharajah further 
commands me to say that four of his guard shall remain with 
you until bearers can be procured from the nearest village.” 

Thus the horrors of the night ended. In an incredibly short 
time, eight sturdy natives arrived in breathless haste, shouldered 
the poles of the palky, and starting off at a rapid trot, brought 
me safely into Ojmeer just as the flood of a brilliant dawn spread 
over that interesting native city. 


* An exclamation frequently used by Hindus. 
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Cuapter II. 


I found Lettice safe in the Ryans’ bungalow, where I expected 
to be a guest till after my marriage. Unfortunately Major Ryan 
was lying ill in camp with fever, and his wife, who was the only 
English lady in the place, had gone to nurse him. But this was 
a trifling disappointment after the weird night I had passed, and 
I retired to the pretty room prepared for me, not a little thankful 
to be able to rest within its four homelike walls. At sundown, 
having dressed for my lonely dinner, I stepped into the compound 
to take stock of my surroundings, and was tempted beyond the 
enclosure into a shady park, which I soon suspected from its 
appearance must be a private demesne. As I was about to beata 
retreat a voice said behind me— 

“Tam glad to see you out, Miss Colville. I hope you are none 
the worse for the perfidy of your bearers.” 

It was the Maharajah, who had emerged from a clump of 
oleanders, and now stood scanning me, Ram Das behind him. 

“On the contrary, looking back from daylight and safety,” I 
replied, smiling, “I am inclined to be indebted to the adventure. 
My pulses have not been so thoroughly stirred for years.” 

“ Nevertheless Colonel Grange will be displeased when he hears 
of the alarm you suffered, and on my part I regret it, if only that 
it must impress you unfavourably with this country.” 

* Please do not think so,” I answered cordially. ‘I am already 
attracted by this interesting land and its people far beyond my 
expectations.” 

“You are then prepared to like India ?” 

“Surely, your Highness; is it not to be my home?” 

There was a touch of scorn in the quiet voice as he answered, 
“Ts India ever home to an English lady ?” 

“Tt shall be to me in every good sense if it be my fate to 
remain here.” 

“T wish that the spirit that prompts your words were oftener 
found in English hearts.” 

“Have you ever been in England ?” I asked. 

“Never; though my education has been mainly English. In 
nothing have I regretted the fetters of my state duties more than 
in having hitherto kept me from visiting England. Whatever 
the shortcomings of your country may be towards mine, those of 
us who hope for progress here must look to her for example.” 

We had moved on across the park, unmindful in the mutual 
interest of this meeting that the moment before we had been 
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strangers. I glanced curiously at the Maharajah from time to 
time, and was much struck by the thoughtful cast of his features 
and the controlled dignity of his bearing. There was nothing of 
the ruffling, self-satisfied Oriental about him, but rather the 
mingled simplicity and earnestness of a finely endowed nature 
warmed by the ardour of his race. 

Our path having led us to a treeless space, there appeared just 
beyond the low mud wall of the park a colossal statue of the 
goddess Kali daubed with the gaudiest colours. A crowd of 
natives were beating tom-toms before it, and otherwise making a 
hideous din. My companion paused, looking at the scene, I at 
him, expecting some symptom of reverence or appreciation. 
Instead he turned away with an impatient exclamation, and I 
suppose some murmur of astonishment escaped me, for he said 
drily— 

“T see you take me for a Hindu steeped in superstition.” 

“Are you a Christian then ?” 

“ On the high road,” he answered with a smile; “I am a 
member of the Bramo Somaj.” 

“Ah! a follower of Keshub Chunder Sen. He was a most 
encouraging example of the stamp of character the future may 
evolve from the mingled influences of East and West. As far as I 
understand his religion it was pure and inspiring.” 

“Then if possible think of me as being fairly emancipated from 
the bondage of superstition and our worst traditions. I neither 
believe in these idols—he pointed at Kali—nor submit, except in 
the case of a few formalities, to the authority of the Brahmins ; 
and though myself a Rajput prince I have almost succeeded in 
throwing off the irrational ideas of caste in which I was trained.” 

“What a blessing for your people!” 

“They are far from thinking so, and I have often thought that 
my change of religion is the sole cause of the grave internal 
disorders with which I have had lately to deal.” 

A sudden hope flashed through my mind. Was it not possible 
that this was the real explanation of the Maharajah’s difficulties, 
rather than that sinister tale persisted in by Ram Das? Eagerly 
Targued the question with myself, forgetting my companion, till 
I heard him say, “That is the Residency among the trees: do you 
like the look of your future home?” 

I raised my eyes and saw a many-windowed house with the 
British flag floating lazily from its flat roof, and an English 
sentry pacing monotonously before the gate. Somehow the sight 
of this cheerless Koti* made me sick at heart, and I longed to 


* Flat-roofed house. 
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escape from the inquiring eyes of the Maharajah. To my 
embarrassment the Prince turned with me when I curtsied my 
adieus. ‘“ Miss Colville,” he said, with a hesitation which showed 
he was afraid of giving offence, “you are very diffierent from the 
English ladies I have met hitherto. You are,” he continued, 
flashing a critical look at me, “so thoughtful and generous that 
I should be proud to stand high in your estimation. But I have 
enemies; and I may have no access to your presence, no chance of 
explaining calumnies away. Will you give me credit for a few 
virtues if appearances are against me? If I am accused, will 
you withhold condemnation until there is certain proof it is 
deserved ?” 

“T will try.” 

“And I will trust you.” 

We bowed ceremoniously, and I passed into the Ryans’ 
compound, which was close at hand. 

During the interval which I spent alone at Ojmeer I met the 
Maharajah several times, and found myself on each occasion more 
strongly influenced by his picturesque personality. One day we 
were both alone, and much of the restraint and formality of our 
previous meetings magically disappeared. Preliminary common- 
places disposed of, we drifted into intimate talk over our own 
lives, I in particular raising the veil from my past with an 
unreserve of which I am rarely capable. Of Ernest Stanhope 
alone I did not speak, though I dwelt in detail on the causes 
which had contributed to deprive me of Thorne, this being the 
part of my experiences which appeared most interesting to the 
Maharajah. I little dreamed of the use eventually to be made of 
my confidence. 

Nothing could be more gallant and deferential than Colonel 
Grange’s manner when at last we met; but there was a change in 
him which disquieted me. He looked worn and restless, and the 
good spirits he affected struck me as forced. Also I noticed that 
he often watched me furtively with a knitted brow and compressed 
lips. The day following his arrival, after he had been closeted for 
some time with Major Ryan, who was now quite recovered, he 
called me into the drawing-room and carefully shut the doors. 

“T have something to say to you, Madeline,” he said, sitting 
down beside me. “By the way,” he asked abruptly, “is your 
maid in there?” He pointed to the curtain which hung across 
the open doorway of my room. 

“Lettice has taken Mrs, Ryan’s baby out,” I replied, “and 
my ayah does not put in an appearance till four o'clock.” 

“Your ayah is of no consequence; she does not understand 
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English. And now let me first ask you if while you were here 
alone you came across the Maharajah ?” 

The tone was so suspicious, and he looked at me so searchingly, 
that I was convinced that he had heard of our meetings. I felt 
the colour rise to my face as I answered— 

“Once or twice accidentally.” 

“When and where?” 

“T chanced on him in my drives, and the first evening I was here.” 

“Here? How could that happen?” 

“T strayed into his park, and found him and his attendant there. 
Naturally he made courteous inquiries after the adventure of the 
previous night.” 

“Ah, indeed! And what else did you talk about?” 

“Really, I will spare you a repetition of it,” I answered, chafing 
at his cross-questioning. 

“Do you know who was his attendant ?” 

“T heard him called Ram Das.” 

“T thought so. The fellow is a low, scheming villain, and his 
master is another. They wanted to entrap you into giving 
indiscreet information about me. They had no right to approach 
you—you, a young English lady, alone: it was confounded 
impertinence. By heaven, if all had been likely to go as usual 
here I would have made them eat dust for their presumption. 
Now give me your sacred word that you will not repeat a syllable 
to any human being of what I am about to say.” 

“You have a right to my silence, and may rely on it.” 

“ We are on the eve of a revolution in Tamilcore, and it is fair 
you should be prepared for the change.” 

I started. 

“Do not be alarmed,” said Colonel Grange, interpreting this 
as a symptom of fear for my own safety. ‘“ You and Mrs. Ryan 
will be removed out of danger in good time, though I believe the 
whole affair will be accomplished with little or no bloodshed. 
His Excellency is at last convinced, thanks to the disorders of the 
past two years and my urgent representations, of the absolute 
necessity of deposing the present ruler; and, wisely, he has left 
me nothing to desire as to the powers with which I am entrusted. 
English troops are hovering on the borders of Tamilcore ; to- 
morrow night they will move within one march of Ojmeer, and next 
day before sunrise the palace will be surrounded and his mighty 
Highness a prisoner. This will overawe the people, prevent a 
rising, and place us in a better position for substantiating the 


charges to be brought against him; but—you look pale—what is 
the matter ?” 
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“Tam startled—upset. Are you swre—the Maharajah deserves 
this blow?” I stammered. 

“ He has interested you, I see, the plausible cutthroat. Should 
you be surprised to learn that your engaging potentate has laid 
a sinister plot to poison me and his own nearest relative, for the 
excellent reason, in the case of the latter, that he is amenable to 
my influence and endeavours to promote order and progress in 
the state ?” 

That the Maharajah was innocent of this charge I felt sure, 
and remembering Kam Das’s warnings in the forest, I said 
imploringly— 

“Have patience a little longer. Remember the Maharajah is 
at your mercy, and you are incurring a heavy responsibility in 
ruining him. You may be mistaken, misinformed—one so highly 
placed must have many enemies——” 

It suited Colonel Grange to treat my appeal playfully. 

“Hush, hush!” he interrupted, “or I shall begin to look on 
the fellow in the light of an Indian Othello who has stolen your 
wits. I must leave you now, but in half an hour we shall meet 
at Mrs. Ryan’s tea-table,” and he raised my hand to his lips. 

I turned into my room overcome. Was it true then every 
word Ram Das had said? Was Colonel Grange guilty, the 
Maharajah undone by his reluctance to expose him? I glanced 
round, feeling a vague longing for Lettice, behind whose open 
English face lay no dark secrets. Instead, I saw the vanishing 
gleam of the ayah’s white robes in the opposite doorway. I 
called, and received no answer. Undoubtedly she heard me, and, 
puzzled, I walked quickly across the room into the small entrance 
hall. There she was, moving swiftly to the outer door, with an 
exaggeration of her usual swinging gait and of the ruffling noise 
of her voluminous skirt. I peremptorily called her back, without 
the slightest effect. Had she grown deaf, or gone mad? As fate 
would have it, Mrs. Ryan’s cheval glass, newly repaired by the 
mistri,* stood for the moment in the hall, and as she passed this, 
I saw reflected there—shall I ever forget the shock it gave me?— 
not my ayah’s placid little face, but the long nose and curling 
black beard of Ram Das. Seeing himself discovered, he wheeled 
round and confronted me for an instant, his eyes flashing into 
mine with suppressed excitement. Then without a word he fled, 
and I in almost equal haste retreated to my room in amazed 
consternation. Trembling, I threw myself on the couch. 

“Silence, silence!” I said, when the first riot had subsided in 
my brain. “Yes, it shall be silence; if I have sworn it on one 


* Carpenter. 
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side, I now swear it on the other, and God grant he may be in 
time to save his master.” In my agitated mind one point alone 
stood out clearly. Some means of escape for the Maharajah 
would surely now be possible, even if it must be by disguise 
and flight with his devoted though unscrupulous attendant. 

I sat with Colonel Grange and Mrs. Ryan in the verandah till 
nearly dark, when to our astonishment Major Ryan rushed up, 
looking paler than he had done during the first days of his 
convalescence. 

“Grange!” he cried agitatedly, “ we are forestalled. Chunder 
has been seized, the Maharajah’s troops have occupied the fort, 
my men have been surprised and disarmed, and a detachment 
of the Chittabad Horse is marching on us at this moment.” 

Colonel Grange received the news with a deep oath, but he 
showed an intrepid spirit. There was no time to consider what 
course to pursue, for hardly had the alarming tidings been 
communicated than the house was surrounded by soldiers. A 
native officer demanded to speak with the Resident, a request 
immediately granted. After a brief parley, Colonel Grange 
called for his horse and rode off, guarded by an escort of cavalry, 
in the direction of the palace. An hour later he returned 
similarly accompanied, and after conversing in private with 
Major Ryan, he begged to be left alone with me. 

There was a distressing look of conflict on his distorted features 
as I entered the room, but I was unprepared for the changed 
manner in which he addressed me. 

“T was not aware,” he began menacingly, “that the lady I had 
asked to be my wife would provo herself a traitress.” 

“A traitress!” I repeated, bewildered. 

“The name is not too harsh for one who has intrigued with my 
enemies.” 

I rose from my seat pale with astonishment. 

“You are labouring under some strange misapprehension——” 

“Not in the least. Sidhraj Singh and his minion, Ram Das, 
could only have become possessed through you of the knowledge 
they obtained. You will be gratified to know that in consequence 
my scheme for the pacification of this distracted state has been 
overthrown, and my own political career ruined. I leave to-night 
for Calcutta, to place my resignation in the hands of his Ex- 
cellency, after which I intend to revert to my duties as a 
regimental officer.” 

“Colonel Grange!” I exclaimed, proud and indignant, “ what 
am I to understand by this strange treatment, by these accusa- 
tions, which I demand you will either justify or retract ? ” 
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“Simply that I am under no delusion as to the part which you 
played, and am necessarily disappointed in the character of my 
future wife.” 

“TI beg you to dismiss your disappointment,” I returned coldly, 
“T cease from this moment, as the inevitable consequence of your 
insults, to stand in that relationship to you.” 

A quiver of emotion crossed his face, but he looked at me with 
unmistakable relief, and his voice was gentler as he said— 

“T have no wish to drag you down to the level of my altered 
fortunes, if you prefer your freedom.” 

I was too agitated to answer except by a bow. 

A long silence followed, during which Colonel Grange walked 
restlessly to and fro. At last he drew a curtain aside and looked 
out on his escort which stood before the door with torches flaring, 
a lurid group in the darkness, 

“ These fellows are getting impatient,” he remarked; “I return 
with them.” 

He came a few steps nearer me. 

“Madeline,” he said, in tones so dignified and respectful that 
I was more than ever bewildered, “before we part allow me to 
retract my unjust accusation. It was the heartless device of a 
distracted moment to effect your release. You are incapable of 
baseness, and I honour you more than any woman I ever met. 
I know you never loved me. I even know your heart is still with 
one far worthier; yet, believe me, I deeply regret the termination 
of our engagement. To you at least I meant to be in every 
respect faithful, and my one consolation in this wreck of all my 
hopes is that you are still free, and spared the humiliation of 
bearing my name. I hoped to have given you one even more 
distinguished than you dreamed of. Forgive me, if you can, for 
having crossed your path.” 

A revulsion of feeling made my sobs break out as I saw him 
about to leave the room. At the door he looked back profoundly 
moved by my misery, and through my tears I could see how 
sternly he set himself to take no advantage of it. 

“The Ryans will make every arrangement for your safe return 
to England,” he said in a low, abashed voice. “I will ask for 
news of you through them.” 

Next morning the soldiers who surrounded our bungalow were 
withdrawn, we were no longer prisoners, and Ojmeer had out- 
wardly returned to its normal condition. 


Crushed and humiliated, I found myself within a few weeks in 
the home I had so lately quitted. By my stepmother and half- 
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sisters I was received coldly, and spared no mortifications their 
ingenuity could inflict. Even my father was too exasperated at 
the overthrow of my prospects to show me much sympathy. 
Nor did I carry away the consolation of any token of interest on 
the part of the Maharajah. Having quitted Ojmeer at a critical 
moment, my departure passed unnoticed, though I had cherished 
the expectation that the Prince would honour me by some words 
of farewell before I left his country for ever. Christmas ap- 
proached, and brought no revival of my cheerfulness. When the 
day itself arrived, I came down after a sleepless night into the 
midst of my sisters’ excitements, too dejected to take pleasure in 
the few uninteresting letters that alone fell to my share. One 
of these, which had not passed through the post, appeared to me 
so manifestly unimportant that I was on the point of throwing 
it aside unopened, when suddenly a fragrance as of sandal wood 
and the attar of roses was wafted from the thin missive, and 
instantly I broke the seal. In a moment my sisters’ frivolous 
chatter, my stepmother’s commonplace face—all I would forget, 
vanished, and I was sauntering under the neems listening to the 
liquid voice of the Maharajah. 


“Dear Miss Colville,” the letter ran, “it is my hope that these few 
words of greeting from a distant land will reach you on your day of days, 
that the gift which it is their purport to convey may be offered you in a 
fortunate hour and find the favour of your willing acceptance. 

“First, I have to tell you that I was sorry to hear of your departure, 
because I wished to acquaint you before you left of my firm intention 
towards you, as also to bid you a kind farewell. But the troubles of 
which you know called me to a soldier’s duties, and deprived me of that 
opportunity which I desired. Now I have to say that all is well in 
Tamilcore. Those who were its enemies to their own undoing have been 
deprived of the influence they misused. Henceforth, I doubt not, the 
state will make good progress in enlightenment through obedience to wise 
laws. One of my own lineage—the chief evil-doer—for whose death the 
people clamoured, your benign heart will be pleased to know that I have 
spared. Yet, as it was not seemly this great offender should easily forget 
that punishment was his due, I have decreed that he shall forfeit the 
money which he had covenanted to pay another as the price of my over- 
throw. Part of that money it is my sincere satisfaction to tell you has 
been devoted to the happy purpose of benefiting one whom I unwillingly 
wronged by depriving her of the prospects of wealth and high estate. 
You will not grudge me the happiness of making this just compensation, 
since your interests were sacrificed to the defence of mine. It is my 
belief that I may so trust the gracious disposition of your mind as to rest 
assured that you will relieve my deep regret for the unhappiness it was 
my fate to cause you. Accept, then, in kindness to me, the gift I offer 
with my unchanging friendship. 

SrpHRAJ SINGH.” 
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The gift!—what gift? The letter contained nothing. I sat 
bewildered. 

“Will you please step into the library, Miss Madeline,” said 
our old butler at my elbow. ‘‘The master wishes to see you.” 

“What on earth is the matter with her?” I heard Lottie say 
as I left the room. “She is going red and white, and her eyes 
are blazing like stars.” 

“ Another offer, of course.” The words were flung behind me 
in Jane’s cool taunting voice. I winced painfully. Was fate to 
shut me for ever within this atmosphere of vulgar jealousy and 
petty malice? Then I opened the door of the library and found 
myself face to face with Ram Das. 

“This gentleman,” began my father, who seemed to be hovering 
first on one leg and then on the other in a highly nervous fashion 
—this gentleman has completely taken my breath away, and I 
will ask himself to tell you the object of his most—most—friendly 
visit.” 

At these words Ram Das stretched out his brown hand and 
grasped some sheets of parchment which lay on the table. 

“ Miss Colville,” he said, handing them to me, “ by command of 
his Highness the Maharajah of Tamilcore I have the honour to 
present you with the title-deeds of the Manor of Thorne. The 
letter which you have just received from my prince will have 
explained the grounds on which he asks your acceptance of this 
gift. It is, therefore, perhaps unnecessary for me to say how 
much his Highness laments the unmerited disaster which befel 
you; or how rejoiced he is to find in the small compensation he 
proposes, a singularly just obligation to which to devote a part 
of the bribe one traitor agreed to pay another. It is well known 
to us what was to be the ultimate destination of a considerable 
portion of that money, and it gives the Maharajah the deepest 
satisfaction that there shall be no change in this respect, except— 
in the integrity of the transaction.” 

I felt myself turning pale. ‘You cannot ask me to believe 
that ——” but it was impossible to put the incredible thought into 
speech, and I took refuge in silence. 

“TI ask you to believe, Miss Colville, that in accordance with 
the Maharajah’s commands, the estate of Thorne, including the 
Manor House, has been purchased for you; and I have come to 
England to ask in his name, and with the warmest assurances of 
his regard, your acceptance of it.” 

“You have bought it from Lord Hesketh?” I inquired 


mechanically, my cousin’s name suggesting itself in this con- 
nection. 
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“Yes; it was bought from him, including the same pictures 
and other objects of art as Colonel Grange intended to acquire. 
My prince anxiously desires in every particular connected with 
your old home to repair the loss he unwittingly caused you.” 

“Tt is too much,” I answered unsteadily ; “I have done nothing 
to deserve this magnificent generosity.” 

The Indian turned on me with a vivid glitter in his narrow 
eyes. “Have you done nothing?” he asked in a low penetrating 
yoice. “His Highness knows better, and so do I.” Then a 
smile parted the keen lips. ‘“ Rather,” he added, “by doing 
nothing, you did all.” 

The words brought a rush of remorseful memories. 

“Colonel Grange,” I asked in a scarcely audible voice, “ what 
of him?” 

“Colonel Grange has been permitted to return to his regiment,” 
replied Ram Das drily. 

“Ah! What is known?” 

“The Governor-General does not know that on the memorable 
day when Chunder Sahib was seized, incriminating documents 
were found in his possession, which would have utterly ruined 
the Resident. The Maharajah forebore to bring those proofs 
against Colonel Grange on condition that the English troops were 
instantly withdrawn, and a private retractation made of all his 
accusations in the presence of his Highness’s most trusted 
councillors, and before the Governor-General in Calcutta. Through 
the clemency of the Maharajah scandal has been avoided.” 

“Thank heaven!” I murmured fervently. 

“T may tell him I leave you happy?” said the Indian, gliding 
towards the door. 

“Deeply happy to be so nobly remembered,” I faltered. “ But 
I dare not—cannot take advantage——” 

“My dear,” said my father, hastily breaking in, “don’t be 
absurd. You do but poor grace to your benefactor to be 
capable of foolish scruples. Pray dismiss them at once. Do 
you not see that the whole thing is a beautiful piece o 
justice? I have heard of nothing equal to it since the days 
of Solomon.” 

“His Highness has set his heart on this restitution, Miss 
Colville,” said Ram Das persuasively. “The idea has been a 
happiness to him when he was much harassed by cares of state. 
You have it in your power to do him the greatest kindness,” 

“Ts there any kindness I would not do him?” 

An eager gleam rayed from those uncanny eyes. For a moment 
the Indian’s passive face became charged with expression, im- 
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portant words seemed to hover on his lips; then as suddenly the 
animation passed, and he said monotonously— 

“One of my fellow passengers on board the Rome was an old 
friend of yours, Major Stanhope—Major Ernest Stanhope,” he 
slowly repeated, watching the colour spread over my face. “ You 
may expect him in Wellsford next week.” 

“In Wellsford?” I reiterated faintly. Was there anything 
this amazing Oriental did not know? 

A silence followed, during which Ram Das studied my agitation 
with a neutral air, and my father discreetly removed himself to 
the other end of the room. 

“T shall certainly be able to tell the Maharajah shortly that 
you are happy,” the former at last remarked coolly as he retreated 
to the door. 

I cried after him, and held out my hands. I am not ashamed 
to confess it, tears were rolling down my cheeks. 

The Indian held my hands for an instant in his slim, cool 
fingers, paused again on my face with his discomfiting scrutiny, 
then, having uttered the obscure remark, “ His Highness will 
understand,” he bowed profoundly and withdrew. 


“Yes, my dear,” said my father, coming up and embracing me 


warmly, “it is the most extraordinary thing I ever heard of. In 
spite of the unnatural conduct of your grandfather, in spite of 
fate, here you are mistress of Thorne in your own right, and 
Ernest Stanhope coming down on Thursday. I have had no time 
to tell you there is a letter from him. Now you can be as happy 
as you like. God bless your Maharajah and his justice! But 
what will the girls say to it all?” 


CHRISTIAN CARNEGIE. 








ERRATUM. 


In Tempe Bak, volume 113, page 387, Lady Davy is by a clerical error 
referred to as Miss Apreece instead of as Miss Kerr. 
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